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EMERSON 


H. W. GARROD* 


AM told that Emerson has less honor in his own coun- 

try than he once had. I can not judge that; but if it 
be true I can think of many reasons for it, reasons hav- 
ing their ground in conditions not peculiar to America, 
but operating to-day all over the world. In England, he 
is certainly not widely read —I think he never was, but 
he is less read to-day than he was thirty years ago. In 
Oxford, if I am caught reading him, it is as though I 
were caught reading the Bible. I am reckoned with those 
morbid eccentrics, the dead who bury their dead. Nor 
is Emerson thought to have died very honorably; for, as 
the epitaph of him is written in England, he some time 
since died one death with Carlyle. 

How dead Carlyle is it would be difficult to say. He 
has never been a “favorite” with me; he never caught 


* Copyright by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. Quoted 
-by permission of Harold Murdock, Esq., from Professor Garrod’s Har- 
vard Lectures on Poetry, soon to be published by The Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 
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my youth. I observe, therefore, dispassionately, and in 
the spirit of one merely recording facts, that he neither 
holds nor catches the youth of to-day. Among young 
men, as I find them around me, abounding in every kind 
of literary enthusiasm, not deterred by interests the most 
bizarre, I have yet to stumble upon an enthusiast for 
Carlyle. In a world that has made up its mind to be done 
with shams (for it is that, surely, which gives its charac- 
ter to the age we live in, and which makes it so interest- 
ing, sometimes so alarming), in a world that hates all 
shams, this professional hater of shams goes unregarded. 
I am not sure that he is not accounted himself one of the 
many shams of that sham-great age (so it is conceived), 
the Victorian. Of that age, of which so many of the 
glories have become obsolete, I take the imperishable 
and untarnishable glory to be the crusade which it led 
against superstition. Over many of the vaunted effects 
of Victorianism, Time has drawn the sponge with 
rude hand; but the work done by the great Victorian 
scientists retains a singular permanence of outline. Some 
of them, men like Huxley and Tyndall, drew from 
Carlyle a large part of their inspiration. From Carlyle 
they conceived themselves to have learned sincerity. To- 
day they look more sincere than he does. Of all the 
Victorian reputations his has worn, perhaps, worst. Sixty 
years ago, he was a kind of religion. To-day he is, what 
he most hated, a superstition; a superstition only differ- 
ing from others in the circumstance that no one is pre- 
pared to die for it. 

In England, it has been Emerson’s fate to be thought 
of always in connection with Carlyle— Charles Eliot 
Norton must bear some of the blame of that. In an 
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earlier lecture, I mentioned the disparaging terms in 
which Wordsworth speaks of him. To Emerson him- 
self Wordsworth confided that he “sometimes thought 
Carlyle mad.” To Mr. Reed he confided that he thought 
Emerson an inferior Carlyle. That view of Emerson 
was aired, you will remember, by Mrs. Carlyle. And 
there is undoubtedly an element of Carlylese in Emer- 
son. He has something of Carlyle’s prophetical pose. If 
he does not wear the Carlyle girdle of camel’s-hair, at 
least he affects a diet of wild honey. His style, again, 
has faults, some of which (though not so many as is 
believed) are plainly traceable to Carlyle. Carlyle’s 
best power he wants—the painter’s “devouring” hand 
and eye, the historical canvas staring you into credence. 
He would be better, perhaps, if he had something of 
Carlyle’s sardonic quality; he would not then so often 
be led to the wrong side of that narrow border which 
demarcates genius from quackery. But enough in any 
case connects him with Carlyle to make it natural that, in 
the decline of Carlyle’s fame, he should suffer some 
diminution of repute. His repute, his English repute I 
mean, came to him out of the same conditions as gave 
vogue to Carlyle. His power found its first opportunity 
in the collapse in England of Newmanism, of what is 
called the Oxford Movement. The failure of New- 
manism left in England “a whole population of ladies 
and gentlemen” —I use a phrase of Emerson’s—“a 
whole population of ladies and gentlemen out in search 
of religion.” But hardly had the first wave hit them 
than the second fell; in the crash of it, faith itself, and 
not merely some one form of it, seemed to reel. Swift 
upon the disaster of Newmanism followed “the huge 
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displacement caused by the tidal wave of the Darwinian 
idea.” * Both Carlyle and Emerson brought to the dis- 
illusioned Newmanists fresh religious hope. And in the 
second, and greater, disaster of faith it was given to 
them still to speak courage to the terrified hearts of 
men. 

Emerson visited Oxford in 1847. He met there both 
Clough and Matthew Arnold. Who had first brought 
his writings to their notice I do not know—was it 
Harriet Martineau, who in 1836 had visited Emerson 
at Concord? Clough and Matthew Arnold had listened, 
as undergraduates, to the preaching of Newman: 

Moor the vessel with a thread of silk; cleave the granite rock 
with a razor’s edge; as little may you hope, with the keen and 


delicate instruments of human reason and human foresight, to 
contend against those giants, the passion and the pride of man. 


That is Newman—a characteristic sentence, shaped 
with that fine sense which he had of the power of har- 
mony to lull thought. That is Newman, with nothing 
of doctrinal about it, truly; but receive it, and from it 
flows all doctrine. Put against it a voice of different 
tone, but with not less of music in it. Take almost any 
sentence of Emerson in which he is most like himself. 
I choose almost at random, but these sentences will do: 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, so are their creeds 
a disease of the intellect. 

It is only as a man puts off all foreign support, and stands 
alone, that I see him to be strong and to prevail. 


I see not any road of perfect peace which a man can walk but 
after the counsel of his own bosom. 


11 borrow this phrase (with the proper apologies) from a source 
which I am now no longer able to trace. 
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To men who had heard Newman, who had listened 
to preaching of which the sum was that, in the counsel 
of his own bosom, in human reason, never should a man 
find peace, here — or in any of Emerson’s characteristic 
oracles — was that order of utterance which might well 
seem life-giving. This was a new and strange voice, a 
“voice oracular” Matthew Arnold calls it, a voice speak- 
ing (so it seemed to him) of life unto the dead. Matthew 
Arnold’s lecture upon Emerson is well known. In that 
lecture he has spent the best beauty of his prose in 
recalling what Newman meant to his undergraduate 
youth, and what Emerson meant. When he wrote it, 
he was sixty. But go back to his twenties, and to his 


poetry, to the sonnet which he wrote in his copy of 
Emerson’s Essays: 


“O monstrous, dead, unprofitable world, 

That thou can’st hear, and hearing, hold thy way! 
A voice oracular hath pealed today, 

Today a hero’s banner is unfurled; 


Hast thou no lip for welcome?” So I said, 

Man after man the world smiled, and passed by; 
A smile of wistful incredulity, 

As though one spake of life unto the dead — 
Scornful, and strange, and sorrowful, and full 


Of bitter knowledge. Yet the will is free; 
Strong is the soul, and wise, and beautiful ; 


The seeds of godlike power are in us still; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will! — 
Dumb judges answer, truth of mockery? 


A voice oracular. Yet not announcing, it would 
seem, truths particularly new; and some of its propo- 
sitions even disputable — for the will may be free, but 
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it behaves as though it were not: I speak as one not bred 
in Calvinist Massachusetts; and the matter is, in any 
case, not so simple as Matthew Arnold would have it. 
“The gate of gifts closed on us at our birth;” that is one 
of Emerson’s favorite oracles. And again: “Let us build 
altars to the Beautiful Necessity.” But the two best lines 
of Matthew Arnold’s sonnet do sum adequately the 
main tenor of the book they commend: 


Strong is the soul, and wise, and beautiful, 
The seeds of godlike power are in us still. 


But is that all? For that must two Oxford students “out 
in search of religion” go so far abroad? The truth is, 
they need not go abroad at all. Quite the opposite: “Let 
a man go home,” says Emerson. 

I do not know how often he does not say it; like one 
of those Greek oracles that kept on giving the same re- 
sponse, some direction so simple that the recipient, seek- 
ing a deep meaning, missed the plain one, and came 
back to the shrine for something better—for we are 
always expecting the Divine Wisdom to be more pro- 
found than our occasions warrant. 

In his lecture upon Emerson, Matthew Arnold is im- 
mensely ready to give up to Time all of Emerson which 
Time can fairly claim. He gives up— for he is a critic 
genuinely disinterested — he gives up Emerson’s poetry. 
He gives up what, if it were better than it is, he would 
still not have understood (for he was the least meta- 
physical of men), his philosophy. And what does he 
leave? Like two other bad philosophers, like St. Paul, 
like Marcus Aurelius, Emerson is a great “friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit.” With any 
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of that, so far as it goes, I have not much quarrel. It 
is with a true and fine instinct, I think, that Matthew 
Arnold places Emerson with those other two. But there 
his insight stops; or he sends it no further than to chase 
generalities upon the subject of Emerson’s serenity, his 
hopefulness, his sweetness. The conditions of his quali- 
ties, the hiding-places of his power, he does not explore. 

About Emerson’s poetry I am going to say little or 
nothing, and certainly nothing that is new. That his 
station is not with the greatest poets needs, I shall sup- 
pose, no arguing. Yet I think him a better poet than he 
is commonly accounted — it is not a little discreditable 
to us that such a poem as “Threnody” should not be 
known wherever English is spoken. At least Emerson 
comes of a high and interesting poetical lineage. He is in 
thetrue succession of the metaphysical poets. “Parnassus” 
and the “Preface” to “Parnassus” bear witness to his in- 
terest in Donneand in Crashaw; and without “Parnassus,” 
that he had studied to good purpose both Herbert and 
Cowley, to say nothing of Ben Jonson, is plain from his 
poetry. To these poets he owes his contempt for the con- 
ventional poetical diction, to these that bias towards the 
odd, that singularity, which so much distinguishes his 
verse. Another strain is, I suppose, the Persian. Yet how 
“Persian” already is such a poet as Cowley! To the habit, 
however, of reading Persian poetry in translation — and 
of reading in translation a great deal of other poetry’ — 


2 See what is said on this subject in the essay “Books” (in Society and 
Solitude). The only poet who must be read, and who can not be read 
in translation, is, that essay suggests, Martial. It is notable that, of Latin 
poets, the essay reckons as indispensable only Martial and Horace. Virgil 
is not so much as named, nor Catullus nor Lucretius. All this surprises 
you if you have not read Emerson’s poetry; if you have, it still surprises 
you, but not very much. 
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may be traced, I fancy, at least some of the defects of 
Emerson’s verse. It led him to suppose that an idea 
could look after itself. Not only was it so far independ- 
ent of words that it could come through from one lan- 
guage to another with its substantial force very little 
impaired, but Emerson came near to persuading himself 
sometimes that words were a kind of fine dress which 
the manhood of a beautiful or just idea could do with- 
out. It is this prepossession, as I believe, that is respon- 
sible for the untidiness of so much of his verse. His 
best power lies in epigram; but in that kind of epigram 
which relies for its effect always upon the thought, and 
never upon the words — the idea is fine enough, or sharp 
enough, to look after itself: of verbal art there is almost 
nothing, but everything depends on a kind of sleight of 
mind. Between epigrams’ Emerson seems sometimes to 
be hardly a poet at all. In almost any poem of some 
compass, you may observe him, over initial tracts of dull 
or untidy work, fumbling towards his epigram, groping 
uncertainly towards the point of light. As often as not, 
when he finds it, he dies upon it; he falls back into 
dullness; or the flash suffices to irradiate a paragraph; 
and then begins a new darkness, a new fumbling. The 
truth is that, dealing so widely in epigrammatic ideas, 
having usually so much luck with them, Emerson forgot 
that, while these can look after themselves, the main 
stuff of ideas in a poem of any extension is of a less 
self-sufficing order. This makes him careless both of 
language and of rhythm; and the tendency to respect 
both these elements of verse less than they deserve was 


3 The term epigram is unsatisfactory; the Latin term sententia would 
do better. (See below, page 20.) 
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the stronger in him for yet another reason. He was 
inclined everywhere too much to emphasize that char- 
acter of poetry which consists in the escape from custom. 
Any trimness of art offended him as a part of custom- 
ariness. 

The flight from custom makes him often singularly 
wilful. From many parts of his poetry you might sup- 
pose the imagination to have no other exercise than the 
ranging of thesis and antithesis. Such a poem as that 
entitled “Character” has come into being for the delight 
of that exercise, and seems to end only when the mind 
is tired with it: 

The sun set, but set not his hope; 

Stars rose; his faith was earlier up: 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 

Deeper and older seemed his eye; 

And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of Time. 

He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the age of gold again: 

His action won such reverence sweet 

As hid all measure of the feat. 


So far as that goes, it could hardly be better. But it 
could hardly go further, perhaps, without falling into 
triviality. From the triviality which is the bane of so 
much of the metaphysical poetry, the poetry of Emerson, 
it is fair to say, is mostly saved by the moral ardor 
which informs it. It is strange, even so, how the moral 
ardor in him seems able to express itself only in the ex- 
plosion of epigram. In what a fine fire it often goes up, 
I do not need to say: “So nigh is grandeur to our dust. .”, 
““*Tis man’s perdition to be safe. .”—I need not cite 
verses which everybody knows. It is not altogether 
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true, but it is, I think, mainly true, that Emerson’s in- 
spiration rarely climbs higher than the couplet or the 
quatrain. Nor can I forbear to suggest that the effects 
which some of his best quatrains achieve are often of a 
kind which he compasses even better in ‘his prose. I will 
illustrate what I mean by placing side by side two epi- 
grams, so far similar that they are both epitaphic, but 
the one verse, the other prose. Here is firstly, his 
epitaph on Samuel Hoar, in a manner pleasantly rem- 
iniscent of Landor: 

With beams December planets dart 

His cold eye truth and conducts scanned, 


July was in his sunny heart, 
October in his liberal hand. 


Wholly delightful. But place beside it, from his prose, 
this upon Lincoln: “His heart was as great as the world, 
but there was no room in it to hold the memory of a 
wrong.” Ransack the Greek Anthology; you will hardly 
better, out of it, shat! Prose it is. But can poetry do bet- 
ter? Does the poetry of Emerson often, or ever, do as 
well? 

Though Emerson’s best poetry is, I think, in the meta- 
physical kind, it is proper to notice that one or two of 
his noblest successes are scored in a different kind, a 
kind almost plain. Such poems as “The Rhodora,” “The 
Two Rivers,” and the Concord Monument “Hymn,” 
reach, in a quite different style, effects either beautiful 
or noble. It is perhaps not without significance that none 
of these three pieces is composed in the metre which 
Emerson uses elsewhere in preference to any other. The 
great body of his verse is written in a metre, the rhymed 
octosyllabic, which, if it is the oldest of English meas- 
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ures, has not become more manageable with time — it 
is a metre which has never failed to take full vengeance 
upon poets who use it without art or with disrespect. 
Emerson shews it every kind of disrespect, disordering 
his rhymes and his lengths and the verse-emphasis; but 
almost never with a happy boldness; nearly always he 
pays heavily for his adventure, his morale deteriorat- 
ing with each fresh indulgence of whim. Nowhere, I 
feel, has he the true sense of this metre; and it is his 
unlucky addiction to it, as much as anything else, that 
bars him from the highest successes of poetry. With 
yet another metre, I am obliged to add, he is even 
more unfortunate. In “The Adirondacs,” and in one 
or two of his shorter poems, he essays blank verse. 
“The Adirondacs” aspires after Wordsworthian qual- 
ity; but not the worst of Wordsworth, perhaps, is quite 
so incompetent, poetically, as that part of Emerson’s 
poem which celebrates the laying of the first Atlantic 
cable. Yet the worst incompetence of the poem is the 
metrical; Emerson has learned not so much as the ele- 
ments of his measure. No tyro ever placed his pauses 
with so little skill. 

In general, Emerson’s poetry is too curious. I prefer 
that word to some others. I do not like to say that it 
is too philosophical. The mind is at work in it, cer- 
tainly; yet not in the mountainous Pelion-upon-Ossa 
fashion of constructive intellect. The truth is that 
Emerson is not a philosopher at all, as that word is 
understood to-day; he is not so either in his poetry or 
in his prose. On the other hand, his gifts have consid- 
erable likeness to those of the class of persons called 
in the eighteenth century natural philosophers. 1 am 
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surprised if a large part of the success which he has in 
prose does not proceed ‘from the qualities of the natu- 
ralist in him. When, in 1833, he gave up preaching 
for lecturing (if indeed he ever did give up preach- 
ing), his first lecture was upon “The Uses of Natural 
History.” But he was a naturalist only in a special 
field. “The natural history of man,” he says, “has 
never been written. . . The philosophy of six thou- 
sand years has not searched the chambers and maga- 
zines of the soul.” When he was in England he gave 
a course of lectures, much of which he repeated in 
Harvard in his old age, on “The Natural History of 
the Intellect.” That is his field: he is a naturalist of 
the soul of man—a naturalist of inspired industry, 
watchful for each small detail of the soul’s life, ob- 
serving with a quick and fine eye its subtlest reactions 
upon all variety of contacts, interpreting with pene- 
trative intelligence data the most doubtful, conduct- 
ing the results of loving observation, sometimes over- 
confidently, towards a unifying principle. 

The unifying principle is to be found, of course, 
in the doctrine of the Oversoul. I can see Matthew 
Arnold shy at that; scenting metaphysic from afar; 
and not, like the horse when he scents battle in the 
book of Job, neighing victoriously; but I see him di- 
lating the nostril of a nervous dilettantism, not quite 
sure whether he can slay his enemy merely by disliking 
the smell of him. Well, the Oversoul has musty ori- 
gins, not too Anglo-Saxon either; though if a man 
cares to go to Coleridge for just that in Coleridge which 
makes some people think him a charlatan, he will find 
airs and floating echoes of Oversoulism. Like Coleridge, 
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Emerson was always getting into philosophy; but, in 
God’s providence, he had, what Coleridge lacked, a 
happy gift of getting himself out again. I will not say 
that the poet in him plucks back the charlatan; yet 
there was that in him which made all sorts of quackeries 
tempting to him, and he liked to put his head over the 
garden-wall; but always a canny American genius drags 
him back by the coat-tails. The simplest way of re- 
assuring ourselves about the Oversoul is to be per- 
suaded that nothing that Emerson says about it is dif- 
ferent at all from what wise men, that is, poets, have 
always said about the Soul. If our souls were our own, 
we should not make so much fuss about them; if they 
were only ourselves, we should not be aware of their 
presence. If we did not share one soul with all man- 
kind, life would not be that affair of passions and de- 
sires that it is. If there were no soul in nature, or not 
our soul, out of nature we should never have emerged. 
At obvious verities such as those, not at anything more 
difficult, Emerson aims all that he says; and we are as 
frightened of it as though we did not know what it 
meant: 


That great nature in which we rest, as the earth lies in the soft 
arms of the atmosphere; that unity . . . within which every 
man’s particular being is contained and made one with all 
other; that common heart, of which all sincere conversation is 
the worship, to which all right action is submission; that over- 
powering reality which confutes our tricks and talents, and 
constrains every one to pass for what he is, and to speak from 
his character, and not from his tongue, and which evermore 
tends to pass into our thought and hand, and become wisdom, 
_ and virtue, and power, and beauty. We live in succession, in 
division, in parts, in particles. Meantime within man is the 
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soul of the whole; the wise silence; the universal beauty, to 
which every part and particle is equally related; the Eternal 
One . . . I dare not speak for it. My words do not carry its 
august sense; they fall short and cold. Only itself can inspire 
whom it will, and behold! their speech shall be lyrical, and 
sweet, and universal as the rising of the wind. 


I protest, all that is as simple as it could be. If we 
do not understand it, it is not because we want phi- 
losophy, it is because we want poetry. But in case it 
seems less simple than it is, let me elucidate it from 
the first sermon that Emerson ever preached, a sermon 
which goes back to 1826, when he was three-and- 
twenty, but yet contains in germ his whole doctrine 
of the Soul and of the unity of the spiritual and nat- 
ural worlds. A farm-laborer on his uncle’s farm ob- 
served to him one day that “men were always praying, 
and that all prayers were granted.” From this Emerson 
drew an important conclusion which he was bold to 
make the basis of his first sermon. All prayers are 
granted: “we must beware, then, what we ask.” We 
are one being with God and the world; whatever we 
will, therefore, happens. From that follows, for Em- 
erson, the whole moral law. Whatever a man is, thinks, 
or says, the shock of it is felt through the totality of 
nature. So great, no less, is the responsibility of the 
soul before the universe. The subject of prayer is but 
one illustration of the doctrine of the One Soul. But 
in one of the Essays of the First Series it affords 
Emerson a passage of lofty eloquence which I may 
perhaps be allowed to quote here: 


In what prayers (he says) do men allow themselves! That 
which they call a holy office is not so much as brave and manly. 
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Prayer looks abroad, and asks for some foreign addition to come 
through some foreign virtue, and loses itself in endless mazes 
of natural and supernatural, and mediatorial and miraculous. 
Prayer that craves a particular commodity — anything less than 
all good — is vicious. Prayer is the contemplation of the facts 
of life from the highest point of view. It is the soliloquy of a 
beholding and jubilant soul. It is the spirit of God pronouncing 
his works good. But prayer as a means to effect a private end is 
meanness and theft. . . . As soon as the man is at one with God, 
he will not beg. He will then see prayer in all action. The 
prayer of the farmer kneeling in his field to weed it, the prayer 
of the rower kneeling with the stroke of his oar, are true prayers 
heard throughout nature, though for cheap ends. . . . As men’s 
prayers are a disease of the will, so are their creeds a disease of 
the intellect. 


To that passage let me add two sentences from the 
first book that Emerson ever published, the little vol- 
ume entitled Nature: “Is not prayer also a study of 
truth —a sally of the soul into the unfound infinite? 
No man ever prayed heartily without learning some- 
thing.” I have called Emerson a naturalist. But the 
study of nature, natural philosophy, and indeed all 
learning, is, as he conceives it, a kind of prayer. Prayer 
is the articulation of our curiosities. Observation, ex- 
periment, verification —the naturalist’s trinity of ex- 
cellence —all these are governed by prayer. Emerson 
will, in fact, never allow that there is such a thing as 
a mere naturalist; the naturalist, he says somewhere, 
“must be a poet in his severest analysis.” When I call 
Emerson a naturalist, therefore, I surround the term 
with those qualifications which he himself supplies. 
The term so qualified does, I think, serve to differ- 
entiate him, to mark off his greatness from that of 
other great writers to whom he seems most like. St. 
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Paul is not a naturalist, Marcus Aurelius is not a nat- 
uralist. Of neither do the first motions proceed from 
the instinct of natural enquiry, nor does either use the 
method of the naturalist. But not only does Emerson 
approach his subject, the human soul, in the curious 
spirit of the natural philosopher but equally with his 
temper, his method is that of the naturalist; and it 
is this which gives to his idealism that practical turn 
which it has. I have called him, what I think he is, 
and what most idealists are not, canmmy. His subject 
is the soul. But he goes down on his hands and knees 
to it; grubbing about it with enjoyment, and with some- 
thing of the earth upon him when he rises. The pri- 
mary business of the naturalist is observation; the ob- 
servation frequently of minute particulars; the obser- 
vation of these, and then the storing and classification 
and ticketing of them. That Emerson is best in short 
sentences has been said again and again—TI fancy, in- 
deed, too often. Those short sentences ticket his ob- 
servations; they pin and label his specimens of the 
soul’s behavior. Of aphorism and apophthegm he is 
one of the greatest masters in literature; the equal, I 
think, of Seneca. Each of his aphorisms or apoph- 
thegms is a kind of card or label, disposing in perfec- 
tion for the light, as it were, some rare lepidopteron, 
some fine wing or feather of spiritual fact. 

But I have not done with Emerson when I have 
called him an inspired naturalist of the human soul. 
He is in fact also a great literary artist. It is to this side 
of his work, as I think, that justice is least often done. 
At the moment, indeed, I can recall no one, unless 
it be William James, who has said plainly, what is, 
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I think, bare truth, that Emerson’s greatness is pre- 
éminently that of a verbal artist. Matthew Arnold 
does not say it; and to hear it would have horrified 
him. In fact he hardly thinks of Emerson as a man 
of letters at all—he is a St. Paul, a Marcus Aurelius; 
of that order of writers therefore, to whom literature 
is vanity. And some of Emerson’s utterances encour- 
age this view of him. “Converse,” he says, “with a 
mind that is grandly simple, and literature looks like 
word-catching.” Yet the artist in him, the artist in 
words, was dominant—exiled from his verse to be 
the tyrant of his prose. Such a word-watcher, such a 
word-catcher, such a weigher-in-the-balance of niceties 
of rhythm and order, as well as of phrase, has seldom 


been. 


Epaminondas, brave and affectionate, does not seem to us to 
need Olympus to die upon, nor the Syrian sunshine. He lies 
very well where he is. 


O friend, never strike sail to a fear. Come into port greatly, 
or sail with God the seas. 


What makes the majesty of the heroes of the senate and the 
field, which so fills the imagination? The consciousness of a 
train of great days; and victories behind. . . That is it which 
throws thunder into Chatham’s voice, and dignity into Washing- 
ton’s port, and America into Adams’s eye. 


I have avoided the sentences oftenest quoted —I 
am concerned at the moment with those which have 
most of literary artifice. “Thunder into Chatham’s 
voice, and dignity into Washington’s port, and America 
into Adams’s eye” — that America, that sudden turn- 
away, giving you—when you expect, to match Chat- 
ham’s thunder, a natural power, lightning, and some 
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moral quality to balance the dignity of Washington — 
instead of these, giving you a whole continent of qual- 
ities, qualities the most precious to the hearer, all 
America in the glance of one man; that surely is the 
rhetorical art in its fullest capacity. Drawn, if you 
like, not from the tongue, but from character; yet it is 
art even so. Epaminondas, again: “He lies very well 
where he is” —is the very special effectiveness of that 
luck or art? 

I have deprecated the criticism which ties Emerson 
to short sentences, and supposes him constitutionally 
unable to string two sentences together. His prose, 
like his verse, is best, no doubt, in what is properly 
called the sentence, in what the Latins, I mean, under- 
stood by the word sententia, in the moral aphorism, 
in that kind of epigram which, in so far as it aims 
rather at the affections than at the mind, deserves some 
better name. These sentences shine in the Essays, often 
with a solitary light, lonely stars of thought. Often, 
however—and far more often than in Emerson’s 
verse — the fine point of light relieves its own concentra- 
tion in a kind of star-burst, propagating itself across 
whole paragraphs — paragraphs which become glowing 
and luminous. This order of effect I may be allowed to 
illustrate from the concluding paragraphs of the Essay 
on “Heroism” — of the first sentence I have made use 
already: 

I see not any road of perfect peace which a man can walk, 
but after the counsel of his own bosom. Let him quit too much 
association, let him go home much, and stablish himself in those 
courses he approves. The unremitting retention of simple and 


high sentiments in obscure duties is hardening the character to 
that temper which will work with honor, if need be, in the 
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tumult or on the scaffold. Whatever outrages have happened 
to men may befall a man again; and very easily in a republic, 
if there appear any signs of a decay of religion. Coarse slander, 
fire, tar and feathers, and the gibbet, the youth may freely bring 
home to his mind, and with what sweetness of temper he can, 
and enquire how fast he can fix his sense of duty, braving such 
penalties, whenever it may please the next newspaper and a 
sufficient number of his neighbors to pronounce his opinions 
incendiary. 

It may calm the apprehension of calamity in the most sus- 
ceptible heart to see how quick a bound nature has set to the in- 
fliction of malice. We rapidly approach a brink over which no 
enemy can follow us. “Let them rave: Thou art quiet in thy 
grave.” In the gloom of our ignorance of what shall be, in the 
hour when we are deaf to the higher voices, who does not envy 
those who have seen safely to an end their manly endeavor? 
Who that sees the meanness of our politics, but inly congratu- 
lates Washington that he is long already wrapt in his shroud 
and for ever safe; that he was laid sweet in his grave, the hope 
of humanity not yet subjugated in him? Who does not some- 
times envy the good and brave who are no more to suffer from 
the tumults of the natural world, and await with curious com- 
placency the speedy term of his own conversation with finite 
nature? 


I can not think shat, in its sustained heroic character, 
the work of a man great only in gasps; and to the nobly 
diffused eloquence of it it would be easy to find parallels 
from many parts of Emerson’s prose writings. Above 
all I am impressed by the verbal art of it. The Essay 
upon “Heroism,” from which the passage is taken, is one 
of the best in the Essays of the First Series. All of them 
are good, save perhaps two, the Essays upon “Friend- 
ship” and “Love.” Those I think the weakest; they 
were written, we can hardly doubt, the first of them 
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when Emerson was very young,’ the second when he was 
trying to be so. But for the Essays of the First Series as 
a whole I want to plead that, not only has each of them 
individually more development in its ideas, better man- 
aged connections, than is usually allowed, but the series 
itself is a developing series—1I feel this the more with 
each re-reading. The Essays should be read in the or- 
der in which Emerson placed them. So read, each suc- 
ceeding Essay makes what preceded better understood; 
till gradually whatever appeared at first dark or difficult 
in the thought “defecates to a pure transparency.” The 
Second Series, so far as it has less extravagance of both 
sentiment and style, will be thought by some critics bet- 
ter, by others disappointing, according as we believe in, 
or mistrust, the spirit of youth. It is in some respects 
more original; for in it the canny quality of Emerson’s 
idealism first becomes strongly marked. The Essays lie 
between Nature and The Conduct of Life. | have known 
critics who thought either of these better than the Essays. 
For myself, I feel that Nature has not found, The Con- 
duct of Life does not everywhere keep, Emerson’s essen- 
tial quality. It is wonderful, even so, how fresh Emer- 
son keeps his wisdom —and his art of words — into late 
years. The free speculative temper never leaves him. 
The volume of 1860 contains work as free in temper and 
as imaginative as the first Essays or the earlier Man 
Thinking. 

I can not leave Emerson without directing attention 
to a merit in him which makes him nearly everywhere 
delightful to read, one for which we give him less than 
due credit because it seems, perhaps, less a literary than 


* Mr. Russell’s Emerson: the Wisest American puts this Essay (and, 
I think, the poem “Etienne de la Boece’) in its proper connections. 
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a social grace. Hardly any writer that I know, who has 
so many good things of his own, is equally full of other 
people’s good things. His works, take them where you 
will, are a storehouse, singularly rich, of great sayings 
and great actions picked from all parts of history and 
from an astonishingly wide range of literature —east 
and west, yesterday and years more than Egyptian, men 
at their greatest and men at their oddest, with additions 
from faery and fable, jostle in Emerson’s pages, a parti- 
colored multi-lingual temple-crowd, the figures and 
voices which have kept the world interesting. Some- 
thing of the same pleasure may be had from Plutarch, 
one of Emerson’s favorite authors, but not in equal de- 
gree. Both writers have that large and generous temper 
which the study of biography promotes. “We owe to 
biography,” says Emerson, “the fortification of our 
hope.” We owe to it also the widening of our charity. 
He knew the world, of course, largely at second-hand 
— as Shakespeare knew kings by gaping at them, Italy 
by having a summer in his private heart; as Trollope 
knew the souls of bishops and archdeacons out of noth- 
ing more intimate than their gaiters. It is the privilege 
of genius to be thus second-hand; and only so does it 
find leisure for inspiration. Emerson speaks often of 
“the superstition of travelling,” as he calls it. Let a man 
go home; im him is the universe. For the remote life that 
he elected for himself he has made an eloquent and un- 
gainsayable plea in the last words of the last of his Lec- 
tures for the Times. Since I do not know whether we are 
less material in our civilization than we were then, or less 
need voices to speak to us about interests “not market- 
able or perishable,” I will leave with you his plea for the 
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scholar, the idealist: I could pick no passage which bet- 
ter illustrates his eloquence: 


Amidst the downward tendency and proneness of things, 
when every voice is raised for a new road or another statute, or 
a subscription of stock, for an improvement in dress, or in den- 
tistry, for a new house, or a larger business, for a political party 
or the division of an estate— will you not suffer one or two 
solitary voices in the land speaking for thoughts and principles 
not marketable or perishable? Soon these improvements and 
mechanical inventions will be superseded; these modes of liv- 
ing lost out of memory; these cities rotted, ruined by war, by 
new seats of trade, or the geologic changes:—all gone, like 
the shells which sprinkle the sea-beach with a white colony to- 
day, for ever renewed to be for ever destroyed. But the 
thoughts which these few hermits strove to proclaim by silence, 
as well as by speech, not only by what they did, but by what 
they forbore to do, shall abide in beauty and strength, to re- 
organize themselves in nature, to invest themselves anew in 
other, perhaps higher-endowed and happier-mixed clay than 
ours, in fuller union with the surrounding system. 








THE MEANING OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Epwin D. Meap 


OSTON and Massachusetts are about to celebrate 

the Tercentenary of their founding. The Pilgrim 
Fathers landed at Plymouth ten years before 1630. But 
the coming of Winthrop’s great Puritan colony, bring- 
ing with it the charter granting so high a degree of self- 
government, made Massachusetts a mighty fact in 
English history, in English freedom and in human af- 
fairs. That self-government, rapidly developing as the 
revolt against the Stuart tyranny pushed England itself 
rapidly on to the Civil War and the Commonwealth, be- 
came a genetic and leavening force in the rise of modern 
democracy. When the great Geneva scholar, Charles 
Borgeaud, set out to write his work upon the rise of mod- 
ern democracy, he thought to begin with the French 
Revolution. But he quickly found that the French politi- 
cal philosophers whose doctrines, permeating the public, 
provoked the Revolution, got their doctrines from 
Locke, the English thinker of the period of the 1688 
English Revolution, and his associates; and these got 
their inspiration from the earlier Englishmen of Parlia- 
ment and the Commonwealth, from Sir John Eliot and 
Cromwell, and Milton, and Vane. It all went back to the 
Puritan cradle; and it was the same Puritan impulse 
which established the Commonwealth in England and 
planted New England. It was mere accident which kept 
‘Cromwell and Pym, and Hampden there, while Win- 
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throp, and Hooker, and Roger Williams came to New 
England. Indeed, all three of those English leaders 
contemplated coming here; Vane did, and became the 
Governor of Massachusetts. The more propitious con- 
ditions here made democratic advance easier and faster 
than in England; and the leaders there constantly ap- 
pealed to the “New England Way” as their inspiration 
and their guide in matters of both Church and State. 

Hence Borgeaud’s book became The Rise of Modern 
Democracy in England and New England. It is signifi- 
cant that the English edition was accompanied by an in- 
troduction by Charles H. Firth of Oxford—since Gardi- 
ner the highest English authority on the Seventeenth 
Century, Firth, whose work on Cromwell and his great 
associates is illuminating and authoritative. In this time 
of our Massachusetts Tercentenary, Borgeaud’s pages 
will be read with new and deeper interest, for no other 
book expounds in brief compass and with such insight 
the philosophy of our founding. 

The cardinal fact brought out by Borgeaud is the par- 
allelism of Puritan politics and Puritan religion. It all 
runs back to John Calvin at Geneva. Lutheranism was 
not pervasively international in its geography and in- 
fluence. But Calvinism took the wings of the wind; and 
it was from the start almost as much politics as religion. 
Geneva itself must be organized according to the laws 
of God, as understood at Geneva; and wherever Calvin- 
ism went in that great revolutionary day—to William 
of Orange and the heroes of Holland, to overthrow the 
Spanish tyranny and found the Dutch Republic; with 
the Huguenots in France; with John Knox in Scotland; 
with Puritanism in England, destroying Laud and 
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Charles together and establishing Independency; with 
Brewster and Winthrop and Hooker and Roger Wil- 
liams into the New England wilderness—there went, 
and went inevitably, the seeds of democracy and the 
commonwealth. 

The men from the Calvinistic world chosen for com- 
memoration on the great new Calvin monument at 
Geneva, the statues grouped about the central figure of 
Calvin — Farel, Beza, Knox, Coligny, William the Si- 
lent, Cromwell, Roger Williams, and the rest —are al- 
most as often statesmen as theologians. Roger Wil- 
liams was chosen as the New England representative in- 
stead of Winthrop—I may confess, that I counselled 
Winthrop as the representative man, for I was a member 
of the American committee on the Calvin commemora- 
tion— because it was desired to commemorate not 
static but dynamic Calvinism. 

Calvinism, Puritanism, is a force which has from the 
beginning been ever on the move. John Robinson, good 
Calvinist, warned his little flock, as they sailed away for 
New England, not to stick superstitiously to Calvin, but 
to be as ready to move on as he had been ready to move 
on from Luther, whenever they got more light. In Mas- 
sachusetts, Thomas Hooker and Roger Williams quickly 
got more light, or put to more effective use the light they 
had, and moved on, one by choice and the other by com- 
pulsion, to new wildernesses, at Hartford and Provi- 
dence. 

The inspirers and creators of English Puritanism 
often got their impulse from personal contact with Cal- 
_vin, always from his influence. John Knox was minister 
of the little congregation of English exiles at Geneva. 
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John Hooper, “the First Puritan,” in his memorable 
conference with King Edward and Cranmer at Hampton 
Court about his scruples when named as Bishop of 
Gloucester, exclaimed, “By my faith, Master Calvin’s 
way is a good way.” The thousands of staunch Protes- 
tants who fled from England during Mary’s reign, and 
gathered in little congregations in Switzerland and along 
the Rhine, almost all came back to England under Eliza- 
beth, thorough adherents of “Master Calvin’s way,” and 
became leaders in the mighty Puritan movement then 
forging to the front, which in less than a generation after 
Elizabeth’s death was to found Boston and Massachu- 
setts. There, unhampered as in England, the Puritan 
churches quickly passed on to the complete Independ- 
ency which the Pilgrims of Plymouth had embraced 
from the beginning. 

Independency in the Church led logically and rapidly 
to Independency in the State. So distinctive was this 
that it is difficult to say, when we speak the word Puri- 
tan, whether we are thinking of the “painful” Puritan 
preachers of England and New England or of Oliver 
Cromwell and his Ironsides fighting to bring in the Com- 
monwealth. Our very Massachusetts town meetings 
largely owed their character, with all deference to the old 
Teutonic mote, to the Massachusetts churches. It was a 
natural and easy thing for men used to organizing their 
congregations by a simple covenant to organize their lit- 
tle towns in the manner which won the admiration of 
Jefferson. 

Practically all these men, the founders of Massachu- 
setts and New England, were Calvinists. The distinction 
in their minds between the ultimates and imperatives of 
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Church and State was slight indeed as compared es- 
pecially with the views of Tammany Hall and some 
Massachusetts congressmen to-day. To have told our old 
Puritan ministers that they should not “preach politics” 
would have been like placing that prohibition on the old 
Hebrew prophets. They had not so learned John Cal- 
vin! The lesson of Geneva (like the lesson of Jerusa- 
lem) was that “the kingdoms of this world must become 
the kingdom of our God and of his Christ,” and that to 
this end politics and religion must work together. God’s 
kingdom must come “on earth as it is in heaven,” as 
Christ himself proclaimed and prayed; and to this end 
religion must be political and politics must be religious. 

If we say that Calvin at Geneva and the Puritans in 
London and Boston had narrow and perverted under- 
standing of the will of God and what His “kingdom on 
earth” ought to be, we are free to apply our higher en- 
lightenment. The point of moment is that we should 
feel our obligation as they felt it, and use our freedom 
and our better understanding —if such we have. The 
central fact is that they did earnestly endeavor accord- 
ing to the wisdom which they had to organize the cor- 
ner of God’s world for which they were immediately re- 
sponsible in accordance with the laws of God as known 
or to be made known to them — which is precisely the 
best business that “God’s people” can be about in 1630, 
or 1930. This is the Puritan message for Beacon Hill 
and for Capitol Hill. 

This is the real background of the Massachusetts 
Tercentenary. If we do not see this, then our commem- 
oration can not be worthy or intelligent. Whether or 
not we know aright the meaning of the founding of 
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Boston and Massachusetts, other men have known it. 


Next to the fugitives whom Moses led out of Egypt, the lit- 
tle shipload of outcasts who landed at Plymouth in 1620 are 
destined to influence the future of the world. The spiritual 
thirst of mankind has for ages been quenched at Hebrew foun- 
tains; but the embodiment in human institutions of truths ut- 
tered by the Son of Man eighteen centuries ago was to be mainly 
the work of Puritan thought and Puritan self-devotion. 


This judgment of James Russell Lowell on the cardinal 
significance of Puritanism is the judgment likewise of 
the English historian, John Richard Green, expressed 
at the close of his survey of the Puritan period: 


Slowly but steadily, Puritanism introduced its seriousness and 
purity into English society, English literature, English politics. 
In the Revolution of 1688 it did the work of civic liberty which 
it had failed to do in that of 1642. The whole history of Eng- 
lish progress since the Restoration on its moral and spiritual sides 
has been the history of Puritanism. 


Says Charles Francis Adams, the late president of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society: 


The history of Massachusetts is the record of the gradual and 
practical development of a political and social truth of the high- 
est importance. Viewed in this light the passage of the Red Sea 
was not a more momentous event than the voyage of the May- 
flower, and the founding of Boston was fraught with conse- 
quences hardly less important than those which resulted from 
the founding of Rome. 


If any are disposed to view the high claims of our 
Massachusetts poet and historian as the glowing periods 
of a perfervid patriotism, such may turn to the pages of 
Darwin, who in his The Descent of Man says: 


There is apparently much truth in the belief that the wonderful 
progress of the United States, as well as the characteristics of 
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the people are the results of natural selection; for the more 
energetic, restless, and courageous men from all parts of Europe 
have emigrated during the last ten or twelve generations to that 
great country and have there succeeded best. Locking to the dis- 
tant future, I do not think that Mr. Zincke takes an exaggerated 


view 

He proceeds to quote from a book on the United States, 
then just published, by Rev. Barham Zincke, an eminent 
English religious and educational teacher, who visited 
this country just after the Civil War. In the chapter on 
Boston in this book, Mr. Zincke, surveying our mixed 
population, expresses the opinion that it was New Eng- 
land which had leavened and must continue to leaven 
“the whole lump.” “The ideas which have governed 
the Americans hitherto,” he wrote, “have been supplied 
from New England; but Massachusetts has been the 
wheel within New England, and Boston the wheel with- 
in Massachusetts.” 

In earlier pages, contemplating the significance in hu- 
man history of the great American republic which he had 
crossed the ocean to visit, he is moved to define it as the 
march of civilization and especially of the advance of 
the Teutonic race. Touching on the immigration of the 
Saxons and Danes to England, and the free institutions 
which they there developed, he continues: 

But the great drama was not yet complete. The broad Atlantic 
had to be crossed. A new world had to be occupied. The Eng- 
lish race must itself be sifted, and none but those who have nerve 
as firm as that of the Pilgrim Fathers can take part in this 
mighty enterprise. 

He defined the great Puritan movement into New Eng- 
- land as that which was “most enterprising and progres- 
sive in the English race, the purest selection of that 
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which was most select. The like of this,” he says, “has 
not been done by any other race of men. It is the main 
stream in the history of man.” He then added the im- 
pressive words which Darwin quotes: 


All other series of events, as that which resulted in the culture 
of the mind of Greece and in the empire of Rome appear only 
to have purpose and value when viewed in connection with it, 
or rather as subsidiary to it. 


Lowell, Adams, and Darwin bear the same witness. In 
this recognition and on this high plane our Massachu- 
setts Tercentenary commemoration must be staged if 
it is to be adequate and worthy. In this consciousness 
only may we rightly ask the American republic and the 
democratic world to join us in our jubilee. 

The most striking permanent memorial of the Ter- 
centenary will probably be a noble Founders Monument, 
as nobie as the Luther monument at Worms or the Cal- 
vin monument at Geneva. The men to be commem- 
orated about the central figure of Winthrop in this 
Founders Monument would naturally be Endicott, Dud- 
ley, Saltonstall, Johnson, Bradstreet, Cotton, Harvard, 
Eliot, Vane, Hooker, and Roger Williams. Hooker and 
Roger Williams are primarily honored as founders of 
other commonwealths. But it was to Massachusetts that 
they came from England; here for years they labored; 
and if for various reasons they did not find Massachu- 
setts congenial, it was as apostles of the dynamic Mas- 
sachusetts that they moved on to found Rhode Island 
and Connecticut where to-day their memory is not dearer 
than in Boston and Salem. Independency and toleration 
were of almost coeval birth in English Puritanism. It 
was the same Hooker who had preached at Cambridge 
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who almost immediately inspired the Fundamental Or- 
ders of Connecticut (1638), which is rightly called the 
first written Constitution in history.’ It antedated the In- 
strument of Government in England by fifteen years; as 
Roger Williams’s Soul Liberty anticipated Lessing’s 
Nathan the Wise by more than a century. It made no 
reference to any “dread sovereign lord,” but recognized 
the simple authority of “We the people” as directly as 
our national Constitution of 1787. “It is on the banks of 
the Connecticut, under the mighty preaching of Thomas 
Hooker,” says Johnston, the Connecticut historian, “that 
we draw the first breath of the atmosphere which is now 
so familiar to us.” John Fiske called Hooker “the father 
of American democracy.” That democracy was more 
than implicit in the mind of Hooker when he sailed from 
England for Massachusetts with John Cotton in 1633. 

In 1630 Cotton had come down to Southampton to 
preach the farewell sermon to Winthrop’s company as 
they sailed. That memorable sermon had been almost 
forgotten when some years since it was revived and re- 
printed in Boston. John Robinson’s solemn farewell 
word to the Pilgrims at Delfthaven was never forgotten. 
Cotton’s sermon, “God’s Promise to his Plantation,” 
was a message of prophecy, encouragement and hope, 
albeit mixed with warning. Hooker’s farewell sermon 
in England, “The Danger of Desertion,” was a message 
of denunciation and foreboding, with stern impeachment 
of the conditions in England at that hour. 

Never in human history, it may be boldly asserted, 
did any other colony go out from an old land to a new 
made up of men of such character, ability, knowledge, 
statesmanship and vision as the men who came with 
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Winthrop. If there were anywhere in the English world 
in the 1630’s a nobler definition of liberty true and false 
than that in Winthrop’s “Little Speech” I do not know 
where to find it. The First Church of Boston was or- 
ganized in Boston’s first year, and will also celebrate its 
Tercentenary in 1930; and its first covenant was so broad 
and simple that it has remained unchanged, satisfying to 
everybody through the three centuries. William Emer- 
son, inspiring preacher and good citizen, Fourth of July 
orator at Faneuil in 1802, was minister of the First 
Church when his son, Ralph Waldo Emerson — great- 
est of Boston boys save only Franklin, born just a cen- 
tury before, and baptized in the Old South Church — 
was born at the parsonage on Summer Street; and Emer- 
son himself, destined to be the most inspired and power- 
ful voice of the dynamic Boston, became for a time the 
minister of the historic Second Church. 

The churches of the Bay colony quickly accepted the 
church polity of the Plymouth people. The two colonies 
should not be disassociated in our reverence. We have 
celebrated the founding of Plymouth; we will com- 
memorate it anew as we celebrate the founding of Bos- 
ton. The story of the Pilgrims is to us truly the most 
sacred story since the story of Bethlehem; and it is the 
first chapter of our Massachusetts story. Brewster and 
Bradford will have place upon our Founders Monu- 
ment. It is a rare and grateful fact, singular in the early 
annals of states, that we have the histories of the Plym- 
outh and Massachusetts plantations by Bradford and 
Winthrop, the two men who knew most and did most 
about the planting. 

The process of natural selection for the high enter- 
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prise was well advanced before the enterprise was under- 
taken or conceived. New England came out of East 
England. East Anglia comprises the counties of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex and Cambridgeshire; and from 
East Anglia and Lincoln came three-quarters of the 
founders of New England, the men who followed in 
their generation the fathers of Plymouth and Boston. 
One-half of the other quarter came from Devon and the 
adjacent country, the country of the daring Elizabethan 
seamen and explorers, of the adventurous and prophetic 
Raleigh, who first had the vision of an “English nation” 
in America and, by his colonies at Roanoke and expedi- 
tion to Massachusetts under Gosnold in 1603, strove to 
make the dream come true. 

East Anglia has been for much more than three cen- 
turies the conspicuous seat of English genius and power. 
It has been the cradle of much more than Puritanism. 
In his remarkable work on The Distribution of British 
Ability, based on the studies and statistics made by care- 
ful scholars of the biographies of thousands of English- 
men, Havelock Ellis brings out with startling impres- 
siveness the fact that East Anglia has had double the 
average share of English creativeness in politics, reli- 
gion, science, scholarship, art, and letters. It was out of 
this East Anglia, the signal cradle and school of Eng- 
lish greatness, that Massachusetts came. 

Upon a peculiarly sacred part of Puritan England, 
Lincoln cathedral looks down from its commanding hill. 
Scrooby is less than fifty miles west, Sempringham an 
equal distance south, Boston equally near on the east. A 
few miles from St. Edmundsbury in Suffolk, where at 
the altar of the old Abbey the barons gathered to pledge 
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themselves to wrest Magna Carta from King John, and 
where the first martyrs of Independency suffered, is 
Winthrop’s Groton. Cambridge, the school of the Mas- 
sachusetts ministers, earlier the school of both Brewster 
and Winthrop, and the place where the Massachusetts 
Company was organized, is close at hand. From the 
three towns of Chelmsford, Braintree, and Colchester, 
in Hooker’s Essex, came one-half of the founders of 
Connecticut. 

With such high Origin, what has been the Descent in 
Massachusetts? Has it been worthy? Has it vindicated 
Darwin’s analysis of the character and potentiality of 
our people? In our American history since the time of 
the founders there have been five cardinal chapters — 
the Revolution, the Winning of the West, the Anti- 
slavery Conflict culminating in the Civil War, the Golden 
Age of our Literature, and the movement for a United 
World. Of every one of these determining advances 
Massachusetts has been the center. This implies no 
failure to recognize the contributions and inspiration of 
sister states, especially of Virginia in the half-century 
following 1765. 

Boston was the cradle of the American Revolution. 
Samuel Adams has been rightly called the Father of the 
Revolution. He first foresaw it, clearly defined it, and 
worked most influentially to shape it. John Adams de- 
clared with prescience that with James Otis’s speech 
against the Writs of Assistance, “Independence was 
born.” John Adams himself has been with high warrant 
pronounced “the Statesman of the Revolution.” It was 
he who nominated George Washington to the command 
of the American army, on the very day when Bunker 
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Hill served notice on London, in a way that neither side 
forgot, that American militia were a match for British reg- 
ulars. Under the elm at Cambridge Washington assumed 
the command, surrounded by the embattled farmers 
whom the shot fired at Lexington and Concord, and so 
soon heard round the world, had summoned from every 
town and hillside within a hundred miles of Boston. 
Our own beloved Whittier in his “Lexington” tells how 
and why they rallied. 


Swift as the summons came they left 
The plow ’mid furrow standing still, 
The half-ground corn grist in the mill, 
The spade in earth, the axe in cleft. 


They went where duty seemed to call, 
They scarcely asked the reason why ; 
They only knew they could but die, 

And death was not the worst of all! 


Of man for man the sacrifice, 

All that was theirs to give they gave. 

The flowers that blossomed from their grave 
Have sown themselves beneath all skies. 


Their death-shot shook the feudal tower, 
And shattered slavery’s chain as well. 
On the sky’s dome as on a bell 

Its echo struck the world’s great hour. 


That fateful echo is not dumb; 
The nations listening to its sound 
Wait from a century’s vantage ground 
The holier triumphs yet to come, 


The Golden Age of brotherhood 
Unknown to other rivalries 
Than of the mild humanities 

And gracious interchange of good. 
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The supreme virtue of Jefferson, in the Declaration 
of Independence, was that he lifted our struggle into 
universality. It was no longer the mere appeal (on which 
until then it had rested) for the legal rights of English- 
men in the colonies. The Declaration dealt with “the 
Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God,” the inalienable 
right of all men to liberty and justice, the divine right 
not of kings but of revolution, when there is no longer 
other recourse by the people for just government. But 
this natural law of liberty had been expounded in Mas- 
sachusetts by John Wise, the Ipswich minister, in 1717, 
in his powerful tractate on Government thirty years after 
the Andros tyranny and its overthrow. In 1772, this 
work had been revived, two editions of it printed that 
year in Boston, and made a veritable text-book of the 
Revolution. Samuel Adams, late in 1772, had intro- 
duced this doctrine of natural rights into a report to a 
Boston town meeting on “The Rights of the Colonists.” 
At the Philadelphia Congress of 1774 John Adams 
sought to have it embodied in the Congress’s final mani- 
festo, but it was voted down, the majority choosing to 
stick to the arraignment of the British government for 
its course in the last dozen years. Two years later, Jef- 
ferson re-stated the doctrine in the immortal Declara- 
tion with a power which shook America and the world; 
and John Adams was the “colossus” in the debate in 
Congress in support of the Declaration. The president 
of that Congress was John Hancock of Massachusetts, 
and his splendid signature to the Declaration “led all the 
rest.” 

In 1780 John Adams was the inspiring and shaping 
force in the convention which framed the Constitution 
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of Massachusetts. That memorable document, antici- 
pating much in the principles and structure of our Fed- 
eral Constitution, had a profound influence on the 
Philadelphia Convention of 1787; and hardly less was 
the influence of Adams’s learned work on the American 
Constitutions published in London on the eve of the 
convention and (republished here) placed in the hands 
of every delegate to the convention. George Washing- 
ton’s own copy, with his autograph on the title-page, is 
preserved in the library of the Boston Athenzum. 

At the very time that the Constitutional Convention 
was in session in Philadelphia, Congress in New York 
adopted the famous Ordinance of 1787 for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory. Of that great ordi- 
nance Daniel Webster said: “I doubt whether any single 
law of any law-giver, ancient or modern, has produced 
effects of more distinct, marked, and lasting character.” 
It for ever dedicated the great Northwest —the terri- 
tory comprising the present states of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin—to freedom, and de- 
clared that “freedom, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall always 
be encouraged.” 

Three years before, Jefferson had striven for this en- 
actment. His Ordinance of 1784 was essentially identi- 
cal with that of 1787, but Congress rejected it by a 
narrow vote because of its Anti-slavery clause. The vic- 
tory in 1787 was the achievement of Massachusetts men 
— Manasseh Cutler, Nathan Dane, Rufus King, and 
Rufus Putnam, preéminently of Manasseh Cutler. Cut- 
ler was the minister of the parish in the present town of 
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Hamilton in Essex, close therefore to the old parish of 
John Wise. He had the best scientific head in America 
save Franklin alone, and his interest in politics and men 
was warmer even than his interest in nature. His con- 
cern for the welfare of the old soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, many of them left in sorry plight, turned his 
attention and his journeying to the broad, fertile lands of 
the Ohio country, procurable at such advantage. His 
Description of Ohio published in 1787 shows how care- 
ful his researches were and how inviting to his adven- 
turous and necessitous Massachusetts neighbors. But 
these Massachusetts farmers would not go to any place 
which was not free soil. They would go rather to Maine, 
where large tracts were offered them at low cost. This 
point Manasseh Cutler, prince of lobbyists, pressed with 
power upon Congress, whose treasury was then very 
low; and it proved the determining argument. Freedom 
for ever was decreed for the Northwest Territory; there 
should never be slavery in that great area. Manasseh 
Cutler knew how much that meant, as Jefferson knew. 
But do most of us always realize the mighty significance 
of that act? Who can calculate the consequences, if, 
when the Civil War broke, those five powerful western 
states had been among the slave states, not the free? 
Sure of free soil in Ohio, Massachusetts was imme- 
diately on the move. Old Rutland in Worcester County 
has been properly called “the Cradle of Ohio.” That 
was the home of General Rufus Putnam, one of Wash- 
ington’s towers of strength in the war—the engineer 
who fortified Dorchester Heights in the spring of 1776. 
Putnam became the head of the adventurous company 
of farmers, reénforced by a strong group from Ma- 
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nasseh Cutler’s region, who started out from Rutland in 
1788, in their big wagons, to settle on the Ohio at the 
mouth of the Muskingum. Through Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania they pushed on; and from Pittsburgh they 
dropped down the Ohio on a big boat built for them, 
called the Mayflower; for they knew well that they too 
were Pilgrim Fathers. They named their new town 
Marietta, in honor of Marie Antoinette; for all Ameri- 
cans were full of gratitude to France for her help in the 
war. Thus a Massachusetts town was founded in Ohio 
on principles of religion and education. 

The riches of the Commonwealth 

Are free, strong hands and hearts of health; 

And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and cultured brain. 


For well she keeps her ancient stock, 
The stubborn strength of Pilgrim Rock; 
And still maintains, with milder laws 
And clearer light, the Good Old Cause. 


Nor heeds the skeptic’s puny hands, 

_While near her school the church-spire stands; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule, 
While near her church-spire stands the school. 


This first Massachusetts foundation in the West was 
watched with the profoundest interest by Washington. 
Washington had been the first to propose a colonization 
scheme in the Ohio Valley. In his Farewell Address to 
the Army, he pointed the soldiers seeking for personal 
independence in some new life to “the extensive and 
fertile regions of the West”; and he was doubly inter- 
ested in the success of General Putnam and the Massa- 
chusetts men who followed him to Marietta because 
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their settlement was of the sort he wished to see in the 
West. “No colony in America,” he wrote, “was ever 
settled under such favorable auspices. Information, 
property, and strength will be its characteristics. I know 
many of the settlers personally, and never were there 
men better calculated to promote the welfare of such a 
community. If I were a young man just preparing to 
begin the world, or if advanced in life had a family to 
make provision for, I know of no country where I should 
rather fix my habitation than in some part of that re- 
gion.” 

Immediately after Massachusetts planted Marietta, 
Connecticut planted the Ohio Western Reserve. Her 
colony, under Moses Cleaveland, carried the same de- 
votion to religion and education which marked Putnam’s 
colony on the Muskingum. That was the beginning; and 
the stream has passed steadily on, until long ago there 
was more of New England west of the Hudson than east 
of it. Every peculiarly New England state, like Ohio 
or Kansas, is like the old home, a center of adventure, of 
ambition, of learning, of progress, of prophecy, and re- 
form; and the western descendants of New England an- 
cestors cherish the New England traditions with a fervor 
and a reverence which often put the present New Eng- 
lander to shame. Garfield, Western Reserve man and 
Williams College scholar, used to say that after the fac- 
tory epoch, which changed so radically the general char- 
acter of the population, the best type of the old New 
England town was to be found no longer in Massachu- 
setts, but in the Western Reserve. 

Massachusetts and New England have unquestionably 
leavened the lump. They have done it notably in educa- 
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tion. The westernmost of our great universities is the 
University of California at Berkeley. Founded hardly 
two generations ago, its student body is to-day the second 
in the country, outranked only by Columbia in New 
York. Its beautiful and commanding site directly op- 
posite the Golden Gate was determined mainly, after 
careful survey of the region by Horace Bushnell, then 
on a visit to California, and he was invited, but com- 
pelled to decline, to become its president. Its grounds 
were laid out by Frederick Law Olmstead, the famous 
Boston landscape architect. The University city has ex- 
pressed its reverence for Massachusetts scholars and in- 
spiration by giving to prominent streets near the campus 
such names as Allston, Bancroft, Bowditch, Channing, 
Dana, and Dwight. Willey and Durant, the two men who 
did most to shape the university in its first days, were 
both New England men, graduates of New England 
colleges. Dr. Ferrier, the devoted Berkeley historian, 
says that for a quarter of a century probably the most 
influential member of the board of trustees was Hora- 
tio Stebbins, beloved in Boston, who went from his New 
England pulpit to become the successor in San Francisco 
of Thomas Starr King. It was from the Hollis Street 
Church in Boston where his career was so distinguished 
that Thomas Starr King went to his great work in Cali- 
fornia, which was saved for the Union in 1861 largely 
by his untiring efforts and burning eloquence. The 
heroic story has just been told as never before in the new 
biography of King by Charles W. Wendte, whose de- 
voted life has been identified as much with Massachu- 
‘setts as with California. A loving son of Massachusetts 
we can not fail to remember here was Frederick L. Hos- 
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mer, greatest of modern hymn-writers, who died in 
June at Berkeley which was his home during his last 
years. He was born in Framingham, where his ashes lie, 
was graduated from Harvard, and filled his first minis- 
try at the historic old First Church in Northboro. 

No early president did more for the University of 
California than Daniel Coit Gilman, afterwards the 
first president of Johns Hopkins University, where his 
influence upon our university life was revolutionary. 
When a student at Yale, Gilman was a recipient of the 
Berkeley scholarship provided from Berkeley’s bequest 
to Yale College on his return to England in 1722. It is 
a memorable fact that one of the first winners of this 
scholarship was Eleazer Wheelock, the founder of Dart- 
mouth College. These details are of double interest 
in the year 1929, the bicentenary of Berkeley’s coming 
to New England for his three years’ stay in his noble 
missionary endeavor to promote the advancement of 
learning in the New World. He went back to England 
disappointed, with the promise of English support un- 
fulfilled. But the founders of the University of Cali- 
fornia, westernmost post in the westward course of the 
empire of learning in America, did not forget his aspira- 
tion. It was Frederick Billings of Woodstock, Vermont, 
in the Connecticut Valley, one of California’s strong pio- 
neers, after whom by and by the city of Billings in Mon- 
tana was named, who recalled his memory in one of 
those splendid bursts of inspiration which sometimes 
come to strong men of affairs. To his fellow trustees, 
who had long struggled in vain for the right name for 
their new university town, he exclaimed as the group 
stood by Founders Rock on the campus looking through 
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the Golden Gate to the Pacific which was so soon to have 
such mighty significance for the republic: 

Let the name be Berkeley. The great philosopher and poet came 
from England to America to cast in his lot with us in the ad- 
vancement of learning here, in the faith of his great verse, 
“Westward the course of empire takes its way.” He went home 
saddened and frustrated. The westward course of learning in 
America has here reached its westernmost point; and let us 
honor his memory and hallow this soil by here bestowing his 
name. 

Throughout the Pacific states, throughout the whole 
West, the New Englander is deeply moved by the num- 
ber of professors in the colleges and teachers in the 
schools who came from New England institutions. The 
number from Harvard University alone is everywhere 
impressive. The cornerstone of many a college or uni- 
versity was some devoted and far-seeing Massachusetts 
scholar. When Dickens visited St. Louis in 1842 he was 
interested in a young New England minister there, his 
meeting with whom he records in his American Notes. 
He does not say that his name was William G. Eliot. 
This young intellectual hero from Massachusetts, build- 
ing up in the years the historic Unitarian Church in St. 
Louis, became then the founder of the greater Washing- 
ton University in that city, to-day one of the greatest 
universities in the West. His son, Thomas Eliot, at the 
end of his Harvard course, hesitated whether to accept 
a proffered pulpit in Portland, Maine, or cast in his lot 
with the young Portland in Oregon. Starr King told 
him to go to Oregon, and to Oregon he went; and how 
he built himself into the religious life of the greater 
Portland, beloved by every fellowship, into its civic life, 
to-day its “grand old man,” is history, a part of dynamic 
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Massachusetts history. The fine new Reed College, at 
Portland, is largely his creation; and Reed College and 
Washington University are types of New England 
achievements all over the West. 

The Massachusetts and New England of the great 
West will in the Tercentenary year look back to the old 
home. The Ohio Societies and kindred societies of the 
East, the New England Societies of the great western 
cities, will unite in the commemorations, which may well 
reach their climax on old Rutland hill, the rock from 
which the first stream flowed. Many in Massachusetts 
remember, as I remember, the impressive meeting in 
the old Rutland church a few years after Senator Hoar, 
in 1888, gave his great centennial oration at Marietta. 
That meeting addressed by Edward Everett Hale and 
others, resulted in the movement for the purchase of the 
old Rufus Putnam home, thus made a memorial of the 
part of Massachusetts in the opening of Ohio and the 
West. Thousands in the Tercentenary year will go there 
to see the pictures, manuscripts, and books; and in the 
old church and the new town hall there will be larger 
and more stirring meetings than any of a generation ago. 

Daniel Webster’s eloquent word upon the significance 
of the Ordinance of 1787 occurred in his famous reply 
to Hayne, the greatest of his orations. He spoke as the 
Senator from Massachusetts. Born in New Hampshire 
in 1782, and having a brilliant early career in his native 
state both in law and politics, Webster studied law in 
Boston, and in 1816 he moved to Boston, and Massa- 
chusetts became his permanent home until his death at 
Marshfield in 1852. He was the greatest power in our 
politics for a generation, the greatest man in American 
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political life, between Jefferson and Lincoln. He was 
not only America’s greatest orator, but I make bold to 
say the world’s greatest orator, profounder than De- 
mosthenes, less self-conscious and artificial than Cicero, 
more appealing to the human heart than Burke, a greater 
thinker, a greater statesman, a greater man, and with a 
loftier eloquence than all the rest. His services to Mas- 
sachusetts were preéminent. It is through his far-seeing 
eyes and with his sublime words on our lips that we stand 
by Plymouth Rock, on Bunker Hill, and with Adams 
and Jefferson at the Declaration of Independence, and 
contemplate the character of Washington. It was with 
the devotion to the Constitution and the Union which he 
more than any other inspired, and with the clearness of 
his conviction that Liberty and Union are inseparable 
that we entered the Civil War, knowing well with Lin- 
coln that the maintenance of the Union was its central 
purpose and duty. The constitutional ground upon which 
at last Lincoln based emancipation was that which had 
been irrefutably stated long before by John Quincy 
Adams at Hingham. 

Just now the great words of Webster are peculiarly 
impressive: 

I shall enter upon no encomium on Massachusetts. She 
needs none. There she is. There is her history; the world 
knows it by heart. The past at least is secure. There is Boston 
and Concord and Lexington and Bunker Hill, and there they 
will remain for ever. The bones of her sons falling in the great 
struggle for independence now lie mingled in the soil of every 
state from New England to Georgia, and there they will be 
for ever. And where American liberty raised its first voice and 
where its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it still lives 
in the strength of its manhood and full of its original spirit. 
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The Anti-slavery movement had its cradle in Boston; 
and although Philadelphia and Ohio and other places 
did their heroic part, there its center remained. There 
Garrison launched his Liberator, there Wendell Phillips 
spoke his burning words, there as at Washington, and 
earlier than at Washington, Charles Sumner found his 
platform, there Channing and Theodore Parker 
preached, there Whittier sang his songs of freedom, 
there Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the Biglow Papers were 
published. Charles Francis Adams, John A. Andrew, 
Henry Wilson, Higginson, Sanborn, Samuel May, and 
Edmund Quincy were Massachusetts men; and among 
the consecrated crusaders were Lydia Maria Child, 
Maria Chapman, Julia Ward Howe and other noble 
women. 

The poets and essayists of our Golden Age were al- 
most all devoted Anti-slavery men. When we think of 
the geography of the Golden Age, we think of Boston, 
and Cambridge, and Concord. Irving belongs to New 
York; and in New York, Bryant, although born and 
bred in Massachusetts, lived his maturer life. The great 
group of which we think consisted of Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Hawthorne, and 
Thoreau; and English literature has seen few brighter 
galaxies. Edgar Poe was born in Boston. Everett and 
Choate are proud names. Ranking with the poets were 
the historians, Bancroft, Hildreth, Prescott, Parkman, 
Palfrey, and Motley. Only in the Poet’s Corner of 
Westminster Abbey sleep a more illustrious group than 
at Mount Auburn. 

It is perhaps in the literary reminiscences of Howells, 
whose varied work looms larger altogether than that of 
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any other since the great classical group, that their period 
and service are best surveyed. Howells came to the edi- 
torship of the Atlantic Monthly, their elect organ, just 
at the close of the Civil War. He came with the proper 
piety, from his Anti-slavery home in the Western Re- 
serve, to which Boston was both Zion and Parnassus; 
and he was a loving Bostonian for twenty years, the 
reverent younger friend of all the gods. He was suffi- 
ciently of them to be intimate, sufficiently outside to be 
objective; and with the understanding mind, the simple 
frankness, and the literary keenness which ever marked 
his work, his Boston memories are a unique and grateful 
contribution to our intellectual history. 

Once to every man and nation, Lowell wrote, comes 
some great cause. To Lowell’s generation it was the 
war against slavery. To that generation and ours alike it 
has been the war against war. Our poets were poets of 
peace. Longfellow sang: 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


Lowell’s “Fatherland,” was not merely “the place where 
he perchance was born,” but “Where’er a single slave 
doth pine, where’er one man may help another”; and 
Whittier’s “Christmas Carmen” would have been the 
fitting hymn for the dedication of the League of Na- 
tions. Emerson’s penetrating essay on “War,” bringing 
the doctrine of Evolution to bear on the evil as never 
done before, showed in sun-clear survey how war be- 
- longed to the juvenile stage of mankind’s development, 
and does not benefit and can not serve maturity. 
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The Peace Movement as an organized movement be- 
gan in the United States. The First Peace Society in the 
world was the New York Peace Society, organized by 
David Lowe Dodge in the summer of 1815. In Christ- 
mas week of the same year the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety was organized in Channing’s study in Boston. The 
New York Society was small. The Massachusetts So- 
ciety at once became large and the nucleus for the Ameri- 
can Peace Society made up by and by from the multiply- 
ing local societies. The leader in this federation was 
William Ladd; and William Ladd, in the first half of 
the last century, taught in Massachusetts that the way 
to international peace was the same way which had 
brought order to this federal republic, the way of or- 
ganization, with a World Congress and a World Court. 
That was the gospel which the American delegates pro- 
claimed in the Forties and the Fifties to the great In- 
ternational Peace Congresses in Europe. Those Con- 
gresses were inspired in the Peace Society in Boston; and 
their chief organizer was Elihu Burritt, then a citizen of 
Massachusetts. That was the gospel which at Geneva 
and The Hague was to organize the world. Greatest of 
the preachers of peace at the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth Century was William Ellery Channing; greatest 
at its end was Edward Everett Hale. Charles Sumner 
began his public life with his famous Fourth of July 
peace oration in Boston in 1845, on “The True Grandeur 
of Nations” ; and throughout his life he was as valiant and 
constant a fighter against the war system as against 
slavery. Nowhere else can be found in brief compass so 
powerful and complete an arraignment as in his ad- 
dresses on War. Nowhere else was our wanton war with 
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Mexico, rightly pronounced by General Grant one of 
the most unjust wars ever waged by a stronger against 
a weaker people, so stoutly and universally condemned 
as in Massachusetts. Nowhere else was there such stern 
condemnation of our subjugation of the Philippines. 
George F. Hoar led the opposition in the Senate; the 
venerable George S. Boutwell led the popular protest. 
The conscience of the Commonwealth has been as quick 
to impeach a bastard patriotism as to greet the dawn- 
ings of mankind’s new days. Nowhere else were there 
such great meetings to promote American interest in the 
first Hague Conference as in Boston. No other Ameri- 
can did so much for the cause, by speeches all the way 
from Boston to Chicago, as Edward Everett Hale. His 
rousing words, demanding the application to the organi- 
zation of the nations of the same principles as those on 
which our federal republic was established, were the 
most memorable addresses in the memorable Mohonk 
Arbitration Conferences. It would have been incredible 
to him that this nation should be last instead of first in 
the organized family of nations. In his spirit, and that 
of Channing and of Sumner, all that is best in Massa- 
chusetts will greet the hastening day when, with the 
petty partisanship transcended and forgotten, the United 
States takes that leadership in the united world which 
every circumstance of her history, her high tradition and 
her federal system commands. For education to that 
imperative end there has nowhere else in the world dur- 
ing the last century and more been more significant or 
decisive effort than in Massachusetts, from the day when 
Samuel Adams, first among modern statesmen, urged 
arbitration treaties, and the Peace Society was founded 
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in Channing’s study, to the day when Edwin Ginn, first 
of men to give a million dollars for the cause, established 
the World Peace Foundation in Boston to the day of the 
International Institute at Williamstown. 

From the founding of the Boston Latin School and of 
Harvard College, most renowned of American schools 
and colleges, to the day of Mary Lyon, Horace Mann, 
and Charles W. Eliot, Massachusetts has been a potent 
leader in education. Williams and Amherst, Phillips, 
and Groton are illustrious names. The pioneering Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of ~ -chnology still holds its fore- 
most place. The disting. : *d Massachusetts group of 
women’s colleges is unequ led in the country. There 
had been single little public libraries, here and there; 
but the Public Library movement, in America, and in the 
world, was cradled here. Fifty years ago more than one- 
half of all the public libraries in the United States were 
in this Commonwealth; and to-day there is not a town 
in Massachusetts without a public library. No public 
library in the world has had such a history as the Boston 
Public Library. The Massachusetts Historical Society 
is the most important historical society in the country. 

Webster’s Dictionary was created at Amherst, by the 
Connecticut, which river I have ventured to call the best- 
educated river in the world; no other has upon its banks 
so many seats of learning. Beside the Connecticut for 
more than a century has been published the incorruptible 
and independent Springfield Republican, our Manches- 
ter Guardian. No other periodicals in the country have 
had so notable a history as the North American Review 
and the Atlantic Monthly. Copley and Stuart, Bulfinch 
and Richardson are proud names in American painting 
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and architecture. The Handel and Haydn Society, the 
New England Conservatory, and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra are among the agencies that have given Boston 
fame as a musical center, not only in America, but in the 
world. Samuel Smith’s “My Country ’tis of Thee,” 
Keller’s “American Hymn,” Eichberg’s “To Thee O 
Country,” Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” and Katharine Lee Bates’s “America the Beau- 
tiful” are the noblest of our national hymns, and they 
are all Massachusetts hymns. 

Only the mere mention is possible of the great line 
of preachers, from John Gotton and the Mathers to 
Edward Everett Hale and, ?hillips Brooks, who made 
the Boston pulpit a power; of the mighty influence of 
Jonathan Edwards, and in our own time, of Dwight L. 
Moody; of Channing, and Emerson, and Parker, who 
did more than any other three men in the English- 
speaking world to state religious doctrine in terms ac- 
ceptable to thoughtful men to-day; of John Fiske, both 
historian and philosopher, who when Darwin shook the 
world, did more than any other to interpret and illumi- 
nate Darwinism in ways that satisfied alike the impera- 
tives of science and religion; of the heroic struggle of 
Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, 
Ednah D. Cheney, and Anna Shaw for the political and 
educational rights of women; of Samuel G. Howe who 
helped the blind see with their fingers, and Dorothea 
Dix who redeemed the asylums and the jails; of The 
Man Without a Country and the patriotic inspirations 
of youth; of Moby Dick; of how Morse invented the 
telegraph, and Bell in Boston perfected the experi- 
ments which gave us the telephone, and Elias Howe 
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made “The Song of the Shirt” a happier song in every 
home; of the rise of the great industries, and the fac- 
tory girls like Lucy Larcom who wrote “The Lowell 
Offering”; of the philanthropies of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and John Lowell, Mary Hemenway, and Pauline 
Shaw. Are these not all written, and much more, in the 
Book of Chronicles? 

Massachusetts has truly been, as the Englishman 
claimed, “the wheel within America”; and Boston, the 
center of it all, “the wheel within Massachusetts.” No 
pious Bostonian doubts that it is truly “the hub of the 
solar system”; and as Webster so devoutly spoke for 
Massachusetts, so Emerson speaks for Boston: 

Here stands to-day as of yore our little city of the rocks; here 
let it stand for ever, on the man-bearing granite of the North! 
Let her stand fast by herself! She has grown great. She is 
filled with strangers; but she can only prosper by adhering to 
her faith. Let every child that is born of her and every child of 
her adoption see to it to keep the name of Boston as clear as the 
sun; and in distant ages her motto shall be the prayer of millions 


on all the hills that gird the town, “As with our Fathers, so God 
be with us.” 








A CASE FOR W. E. CHANNING 


ROBERT E. SPILLER 


I 


HE revision of a literary reputation is a danger- 

ous, and often futile, enterprise. Especially is 
this true when the name in question has been almost en- 
tirely erased from literary history. “We meet to-day to 
celebrate a great preacher,” said Charles W. Eliot’ in in- 
troducing his lecture on the elder Channing. There is 
no record of a dissenting voice. No one in that audience 
remembered that the great preacher had once been 
greeted as “the finest writer of our age,” * and had been 
thought worthy of serious, though not altogether friend- 
ly, consideration from the caustic pens of Hazlitt and 
Brougham. Channing as an author has been dismissed 
and forgotten. 

As long as the element of fashion influences literary 
judgments it will never be safe to leave such ominous 
silences undisturbed. No such widespread opinions are 
ever wholly in error. The eighteenth century greeted 
the romantic revival with hostility and scorn, and the 
romantic writers fought bitterly and successfully against 
these attacks. The present age finds much real justice in 
both positions. Similarly, American literary judgments 
deferred with too great a solicitude to the English critics 


1 Four American Leaders (Boston and London, 1907), 57-72. 
° 2 Fraser’s Magazine, XVIII, 635 (May, 1838). 
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of the early nineteenth century, and the wholesome self- 
assertions of Fenimore Cooper, Emerson and others 
which resulted, established a degree of mental inde- 
pendence which made a national literature possible. 
It is time for an objective view of this controversy, 
also. 

Channing was caught in both these conflicts and the 
subsequent estimate of him has, as a result, been colored. 
Philosophically akin to Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Carlyle, he was also accepted by the reviewers as one 
of themselves. Recognized by English critics as a writer 
of note, he was also among the first to declare the need 
for American intellectual independence. 

During the years from 1823 to 1849, when his repu- 
tation in England was being formed and developed, he 
occupied a position only below Irving and Cooper in the 
English estimate of American literary excellences. This 
opinion aroused criticism in America, not because Chan- 
ning was included, but because Bryant, Halleck, and 
many others were not.* There is no doubt that Chan- 
ning’s historical position in American literary history, 
with special reference to its relations with English in- 
fluences, is usually underestimated to-day. 

But the explanation that his foreign reputation was 
merely an aspect of America’s early mental servility, is 
inadequate. Even a casual examination of the six vol- 
umes of his collected works shows how superficial and 
unsound such a judgment would be. Channing not only 
was among the first American writers to win British 
critical consideration ; he anticipated, by almost a genera- 


3 Cf. A. H. Everett’s reply to Hazlitt, North American Review, XXXI, 
26-66 (July, 1830). 
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tion in his thought and by seven years in his public pro- 
nouncement, the independence of mind which was pro- 
claimed by Emerson in The American Scholar. Chan- 
ning’s essay on The Importance and Means of a National 
Literature is inferior in literary quality to the more fa- 
mous address on the same topic, but it contains the out- 
lines of the same philosophical position and a statement 
of an identical demand for American mental self-re- 
liance which was attained by the Emersonian methods 
of study and meditation. There is reason now to regard 
Emerson’s essay as a declaration of New England’s 
rather than America’s self-consciousness. The frontier, 
agrarian, and industrial movements have given to Ameri- 
can literature ideals and forms which are not included 
within the metaphysical limits of that document. But in 
so far as Emerson’s work represents a mile-stone in the 
progress of our national thought, Channing’s assumes, 
by priority, an importance great enough to compen- 
sate for its somewhat lower philosophical and literary 
value. 

Finally, if we pass beyond the table of contents and 
examine the body of Channing’s essays, lectures, and 
sermons, we find at least a larger proportion of non- 
theological work than the customary literary estimate of 
the man would lead us to anticipate. This work shows 
that Channing not only mastered the critical essay, 
which was recognized in his day as one of the most 
worthy means of literary expression, but that his 
thought, in its range as well as its form, spread far be- 
yond the limits of controversial Unitarian dogma and 
the rhetorical restrictions of the pulpit. His tendency 
to moralize, which is usually pointed to as a restriction 
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upon his literary worth, was in reality his means of 
escape from the more rigid mental limitations of his 
predecessors in New England prose. Deriving from his 
forefathers, from the idealists of Germany, and the 
rationalists of France, his mind followed the path which 
he himself so urgently recommended, and he applied his 
principles to the state and being of man in theory and 
fact, as well as to the idea of God. He thus linked 
Coleridge and Wordsworth with Carlyle and Ruskin. 
Emerson substituted a deistic conception of nature for 
Channing’s Unitarian God, following the path of 
Wordsworth, whereas Channing’s thought was more 
akin to that of Coleridge; Emerson approached a dem- 
ocratic ideal of human relationships in his Representa- 
tive Men, whereas Channing, in his Milton and Napo- 
leon, stated and illustrated the theory of heroism which 
Carlyle later elaborated; finally, the conception of the 
dignity of manual labor, which, in the lectures and ex- 
periments of Carlyle, Ruskin, and William Morris, pro- 
claimed the transition to a new social order, finds a full 
and adequate expression in the writings of this New 
England clergyman, of one generation, at least, earlier 
than any of these men. 

The fact that Channing’s work was recognized as 
worthy of considered thought by both English and 
American critics in his own day is, therefore, not so un- 
accountable as it might at first seem. The comparison of 
his present-day literary position with that accorded to 
him by his British contemporaries, and even a casual re- 
examination of those of his essays and sermons which are 
least dogmatic in aim and method, should be worth the 
undertaking, even though a revision of judgment as to 
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his absolute importance must await further and more 
exhaustive study.* 


II 


The limits of this discussion will not permit a cross- 
section view of the recent and contemporary estimate of 
Channing. From Barrett Wendell, who, in The Literary 
History of America (1901), thinks of Channing only as 
the founder of Unitarianism, to Vernon L. Parrington, 
who, in The Main Currents in AmericanT hought(1927), 
enlarges the picture to include his philosophical and so- 
cial ideas, there is no critic who frankly considers the 
Boston clergyman as a factor in American literature. 
Even his biographer, J. W. Chadwick, after admitting 
the Milton “to the account of his literary achievement,” 
dismisses it again because “the preacher in him was a 
jealous sovereign who could admit no brother near the 
throne.” * George S. Hellman, in his Cambridge His- 
tory article on “Later Essayists” points the way to a new 
approach to the subject when he calls Channing “the 
earliest in that firmament of lecturer-essayists where 
Emerson shone as the most benignant star.”° If his en- 
tire chapter had been devoted to Channing, the recon- 
sideration of those lecture-essays might now be super- 
fluous. 

This exclusion of Channing’s work from literary con- 
sideration is, however, a fairly recent development. His 
contemporaries, especially after certain English critics 
had pointed the way, made no such restrictions. 


* It is reassuring to learn that Mr. Granville Hicks has devoted some 
_years to this task. 


5 W.. E. Channing (Boston and London, 1903), 195-210. 
® 4 History of American Literature {New York, 1918-1921), III, 109. 
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There is more than coincidence in the fact that his 
literary, began to supplement his theological reputation 
soon after his visit to Europe in 1822-23.’ Up to that 
time he was not known at home for anything more than 
his sermons, and even his reputation as a Unitarian 
leader had not penetrated far in the British Isles. As 
early as 1811, his sermon on The Day of the Public 
Fast had been reprinted in London from the Boston edi- 
tion of the year before, and his Baltimore definition of 
Unitarianism in 1819 ran into many English (as well as 
American) editions within the first few years of its ap- 
pearance in pamphlet form. On the other hand, his 
popular sermon on The Duties of Children waited from 
1807 until 1825 before it was reprinted in England, and 
it then saw two Liverpool editions within the year. 

From the date of his return to America, his tracts 
and sermons on doctrine, morality, slavery, and the con- 
dition of working men were reprinted with great regu- 
larity (and sometimes in several editions) in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bristol, Glasgow, and Belfast, and were 
noticed in religious journals. Sometimes these works 
appeared first in periodical form, sometimes they were 
printed immediately as pamphlets after their public 
delivery. 

London, however, seems to have specialized on his 
more strictly literary discussions. His Remarks on the 
Character and Writings of John Milton* appeared there 
in 1826, but was not much noticed until it ran into a sec- 
ond edition in the year of the pamphlet republication of 
his Analysis of the Life and Character of Napoleon 


7R. E. Spiller, The American in England (New York, 1926), 226-29. 
* Christian Examiner, U1, 29-77 (January and February, 1826). 
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Bonaparte’ (1828). These essays were followed by his 
Remarks on the Character and Writings of Fénelon,” 
in the next year. 

Thus by 1830, when his essay on The Importance and 
Means of a National Literature’’ made its appearance, 
his literary reputation was ready tc keep pace in both 
countries with his theological, and its immediate re- 
printing in London was a matter of course. From this 
time until his death in 1842, his works were issued prac- 
tically simultaneously on both sides of the water, and 
their definitive edition of 1840-44 was printed in Glas- 
gow more impatiently than in Boston. The Memoirs, 
edited by his son in 1848, completes the story. 

The transition from a theological to a literary reputa- 
tion was not, however, so abrupt as these facts may seem 
at first to indicate. The Quarterly Review, usually so 
antagonistic to anything connected with America, was 
apparently the first non-religious journal to recognize 
him favorably.” The mention occurs, however, in a 
theological article on “The Progress of Infidelity.” A 
long quotation from the sermon on Revealed Religion 
(1821) is prefaced by a tribute to its author as “one of 
those men who are a blessing and an honour to their 
generation and their country.” The writer of this article 
obviously thought of Channing only as a clergyman, al- 
though the Quarterly later referred twice to his opinions 
on slavery.” 

® Christian Examiner, IV, 383-430 (September and October, 1827), 
and V, 135-153 (March and April, 1828). 

1° Jbid., V1, 1-35 (March, 1829). 

1! Jbid., VII, 269-295 (January, 1830). 

'2 Quarterly Review, XVIII, 535-36 (January, 1823). 

13 [bid., LX1, 326-362 (April, 1838), and LXIV, 328 (October, 1839). 
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The same critical yard-rule was applied by the re- 
viewer in Blackwood’s Magazine who, when discussing 
the same sermon in 1825, expressed himself as “quite 
convinced that the author was a man of sound judg- 
ment and clear understanding . . . . equally correct in 
feeling and refined in taste.”™* 

So great, however, was the literary reputation of 
these journals and so broad were the current definitions 
of literature that the English reviewers were not con- 
scious of any revision in their estimate of this American 
when his first essay on a non-religious subject appeared 
in 1826. At first, the Milton was greeted with silence, 
but when the Napoleon, two years later, carried the 
analysis of the nature of human greatness to a more im- 
mediate and controversial topic, the clamor of comment 
became general and its author’s English literary reputa- 
tion was assured. 

The London Monthly Magazine was the first to ac- 
knowledge the worth of these essays. “We rejoice,” it 
exclaims complacently, “in the renewal of the literary 
intercourse between us and our brethren in America — 
(for such we still consider them, though we no longer 
live under the same government ).” ** But, in spite of such 
good wishes, Channing’s unfavorable criticism of the 
revered Dr. Johnson was somewhat difficult for this 
reviewer to digest. “When Johnson’s Biography of Mil- 
ton is disparaged by mean writers, we turn from them 
and their cant about liberty with disgust; but when such 
writers as Dr. Channing reprehend it, we read with at- 
tention, meditate with deference, and differ with re- 


14 Quarterly Review, XVIII, 160-63 (August, 1825). 
15 Monthly Magazine, n. s. Vil, 471-78 (April, 1828). 
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spect.” The same critic found the Napoleon “replete 
with the most useful lessons of virtue, honour, and pub- 
lic duty.””* 

This latter essay of Channing’s fell into both sympa- 
thetic and unsympathetic hands. “We echo back the sen- 
timent cheerfully — joyfully,” said the Westminster 
Review, with reference to the Quarterly’s praise, quoted 
above. “He is indeed a benefactor who is constantly 
contributing prolific supplies of the greatest mental en- 
joyment . . . . Dr. Channing was the first man, whose 
bold and mighty breathings dissipated the delusive mist 
of fame which hung round the brow of Napoleon.” ” 

There was one man, however, who was not so ready 
to see this mist dispelled. The first two volumes of Wil- 
liam Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte appeared in 
this year, and there were still two more volumes to come. 
Scott’s Life of Napoleon, of which Channing’s essay was 
a review, had anticipated Hazlitt’s by one year. Further, 
Channing, in his few pages, unsparingly attacked an 
heroic myth to the enduring preservation of which Haz- 
litt was devoting his last few bitter years. The fact that 
Channing was rebel against the religious creed of which 
Hazlitt’s father had been a leader, need not be added to 
make the chances of a favorable review of this Ameri- 
can study of imperialism impossible. 

It was not until Channing’s first essay on Napoleon 
had been reprinted at least four times and his second at 
least twice in London, that a preliminary collection of 
his writings was noticed by the Edinburgh Review and 
was made the occasion of a general article on American 

16 Monthly Magazine, 442-48. 

17 Quarterly Review, X, 98-101 (April, 1828). 
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literature.” “Of the later American writers, who, be- 
sides Dr. Channing, have acquired some reputation in 
England,” says Hazlitt in this article, “we can only rec- 
ollect Mr. Washington Irving, Mr. Brown, and Mr. 
Cooper.” Starting with almost fulsome praise of Irving, 
the descent is rapid through the other two authors to 
Channing, and the Napoleon discourse is reserved for 
this emphatic conclusion: 


Dr. Channing is a great tactitian in reasoning; and reasoning 
has nothing to do with tactics. We do not like to see a writer 
constantly trying to steal a march upon opinion without having 
his retreat cut off .... We like Dr. Channing’s sermons best; 
his criticisms less; his politics least of all. We think several of 
his discourses do great honour to himself and his profession . . . . 
His notice of Milton is elaborate and stately, but neither new 
nor discriminating . . . This is the general feature of our au- 
thor’s writings; they cannot be called mere commonplace, but 
they may be fairly termed ambitious commonplace. ... It 
would serve no useful purpose, however, to follow him into the 
details of his Analysis of the Character of Bonaparte. ... We 
are here forcibly reminded of Fielding’s character of Mr. 
Abraham Adams, “Indeed, if this good man had an enthusiasm, 
or what the vulgar call a blind side, it was this: he thought a 
schoolmaster the greatest character in the world, and himself 
the greatest of all schoolmasters, neither of which points he 
would have given up to Alexander the Great at the head of his 
army.” So Dr. Channing very gravely divides greatness into 
different sorts, and places himself at the top among those who 
talk about things — commanders at the bottom among those 
who only do them. 


After this ordeal by fire, Channing’s place among the 


few Americans worthy of recognition in England was 
undisputed. In the first and scornful article of the 


1S Edinburgh Review, L, 125-144 (October, 1829), a review of Ser- 
mons and Tracts, by W. E. Channing (Boston and London, 1829). 
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Atheneum on this subject, Irving, Channing, and 
Cooper are the only American authors considered worthy 
of discussion, and all three are disposed of as imitators 
of their English betters. But even with a critic so little 
inclined to praise of America as this, Channing receives 
a higher tribute than that of mere mention: “No one 
who has read any of Dr. Channing’s writings can fail to 
entertain the highest admiration for him as a man, and 
a very considerable respect for him as a writer.”” 

The Westminster continued to be Channing’s most 
loyal friend when it returned to him in 1830 and con- 
sidered the essays on Fénelon and on Associations, to- 
gether with the Sermons and Tracts which Hazlitt had 
so scorned. Patronage may be as galling as contempt, 
but it may also be advanced with good intentions. None 
of the feeling of superiority which American literature 
as a whole elicited from this writer is visited on Chan- 
ning. “It is incumbent upon us gladly to recognize, and 
heartily to welcome the rising of every ‘bright particu- 
lar star’ in their literary horizon,” he warns, “and dis- 
tinguish it at once from the twilight meteors that to- 
morrow will be forgotten. America has a right to be 
proud of Channing; and shame would it be for the 
criticism of England were he to be dismissed with af- 
fected contempt.” Of the Napoleon, he says, “There 
are none of the littlenesses of political party about this 
critique.” And of the Milton: “That a perfectly qualified 
critic of Milton should be a theologian, was not less 
requisite before the discovery of his posthumous work 
[Christian Doctrine] than it has been since obviously 
rendered by that occurrence . . . . Dr Channing is com- 


19 Atheneum, Il, 637-39 (October 14, 1829). 
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pletely unrivalled in his display of the moral grandeur 
of Milton.” ” 

“You do not tell me what the French say about the 
American Channing;” comments “The Lounger” in 
Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine. “I am anxious to 
know. His works are reviewed in the proper spirit of re- 
viewing in the last Westminster. It is high time that we 
should show that we English are willing to be the first 
to echo an American’s praise. The fact is that when the 
Americans read our periodicals they suppose us hostile 
to them — no such thing. The Scotch write our periodi- 
cals, and it is the Scotch (the last nation in the world to 
do justice to a new people) who abuse them.” * 

The appearance of the essay on a National Literature, 
therefore, marks the culmination of Channing’s ascend- 
ing English literary reputation. The Atheneum greeted 
this discourse in a more chastened spirit than it had pre- 
viously observed, commenting upon the author as “de- 
cidedly a man of high literary attainments, of a refined 
taste, a discriminating judgment, with an acute, vigor- 
ous, and comprehensive mind,” but objecting to the style 
of the work as “frequently diffuse and elaborately re- 
dundant.” * 

This was perhaps a necessary step from its earlier hos- 
tile attitude to the praise which was to pour on to its 
pages, doubtless from an American pen, five years later. 
“Even the great Channing,” says this later writer, 
“though always revered for his piety and eloquence by 

20 Westminster Review, X11, 472-491 (April, 1830). 

21“The Lounger, No. 11,” New Monthly Magazine, XVIII, 469 


(May, 1830). The writer was apparently unaware of Hazlitt’s author- 
ship of the offending article. 


22 Atheneum, 11, 280-81 (May 8, 1830). 
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the immediate circle of his sect, was never generally 
known and admired in America, as the most powerful 
writer of his time, until the echo came back from Eng- 
land. Then, indeed, his essays were reprinted, and his 
works collected into a volume, and all the newspapers 
mentioned the fact, that they ‘had been favourably no- 
ticed in England.’ Words could convey no more.” And 
later, this critic continues, “Among those whose names 
have crossed the Atlantic, and whose works are well 
known in England, is Dr. Channing of Boston. The 
lay productions, on which the literary reputation of this 
great divine is founded, are very few: a small volume of 
essays comprises them all. Yet, in these small limits, the 
hand of the master are [sic] so visible—the thoughts 
are of such broad sculpture — the language is so severely 
beautiful — and the truth and loftiness of the author’s 
mind are so stamped upon every line, that, if he were 
not the leader of a powerful sect, and should he never 
write more, his fame would have pedestal enough: the 
essay on Napoleon alone would make a reputation.” * 
This article is the first of a series dealing with the con- 
temporary literatures of various nations; the editor 
planned that the article on America should have been by 
the Rev. Timothy Flint, but there was a misunderstand- 
ing and Flint’s article was postponed. Nevertheless, in- 
ternal evidence would indicate conclusively that the sub- 
stitute critic hastily procured by the editor was also an 
American. 

When a second collected edition of Channing’s work 
appeared in Glasgow in 1837, it was therefore greeted 


23 “Literature of the Nineteenth Century,” Atheneum, VIII, 9-13, ff. 
(January, 1835). 
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with praise as a matter of course. Although a reviewer 
in Fraser's Magazine professed the wish that “he had 
retained his creed and his politics, and sent across the At- 
lantic to our literature all else besides,” he nevertheless 
proclaimed him “the finest writer of our age,” ™ and, in 
a later article in the same journal, a writer, presumably 
the same, remarked that “Channing’s reviews of charac- 
ter, be it intellectual or physical, are models.” * 

Not long after, however, Channing had his second ex- 
perience with an able and scornful English critic. By 
1839 his influence had become so great that Brougham 
saw fit to take a third edition of the Milton as a text by 
way of example for an essay upon style.” In their stylis- 
tic creed these two writers had much in common; but 
Channing professed one article of faith which Brougham 
could not admit: he preferred fitness to lucidity; he 
would not suffer a noble thought or emotion to be re- 
duced to commonplace for the sole purpose of making it 
clear to a low order of intelligence. To this rule of 
“false taste” Brougham, in theory, refused assent; how 
he phrased his complaint will appear: 

In every page we trace its evil influence in most careless think- 
ing and most faulty diction — a constant mistaking of strange 
things for strong ones — a perpetual striving after some half 
brought out notion, of which the mind had never formed to it- 
self any distinct picture —a substitution of the glare of words 
for harmonious ideas . . . . Though he is among the most dis- 
tinguished, he is yet but one of a pretty large class of writers, 
who, chiefly in affectedly written words of exaggerated senti- 
ment, dictated by a Narcissus-like love of their own fancied 
charms—jin many departments of the periodical press, and 

*4 Fraser’s Magazine, XVII, 627-635 (May, 1838). 

*5 [bid., XVIII, 286-297 (September, 1838). 

26 Edinburgh Review, LXIX, 214-230 (April, 1839). 
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still more recently in the annuals written by ladies and gentle- 
men amateurs, are filling the republic of letters with produc- 
tions all the more hurtful to the public taste, that these great 
faults of one class cannot be committed, any more than Dr. 
Channing’s, without some talents, though of a showy and shin- 
ing rather than a sterling kind; while the emptiness of the other 
is balanced and set off by the arts of the engraver. 


After this model of lucidity and force, there is little 
more to be said of Brougham’s criticism. Channing, in 
his eyes, not only failed in style, but his ideas themselves 
were, most of them, either too obvious or too confused 
to be worthy of expression at all. Once more the Ameri- 
can had found no favor before his English judge, but 
the dignity of the occasion was an implicit acknowledg- 
ment of his importance. 

This was the last remark of the Edinburgh upon the 

subject of Channing. The English periodical press as a 
whole pronounced its final judgment when the Mem- 
oirs appeared in 1848, but this journal and the Quarterly 
remained silent. The Westminster, for the third time, 
however, proclaimed his praise in the person of the Rev- 
erend James Martineau: 
The action of his thought was wide and immediate, rather than 
deep and slow; tending more to ripen the best fruits of the 
present, than to crumble the soil, and prepare the seed for 
growths invisible and future. . .. ‘The numerous editions of his 
works, and the competition of popular publishers for their Eng- 
lish sale, indicate a scope and direction of influence unexampled 
among writers of the same class. The keynote to the whole of 
Dr. Channing’s character and convictions is found in his sense 
of the inherent greatness of man. ... Though Channing was 
never much of a philosopher, he knew how to resort to philoso- 
phy for the confirmation of his favorite beliefs.** 


27 Westminster Review, L, 317-348 (January, 1849). 
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But perhaps the best summary of his literary in- 
fluence in England is a belated reply in Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany to the second Edinburgh attack: 


In the year 1826, Channing first came into the world as an 
author. ... These three works [ Milton, Bonaparte, and Fé- 
nelon| found their way to England, and were highly admired 
by the men of judgment and reflection into whose hands they 
happened to fall, not only for their elegance of style, but for 
the elevated tone and noble spirit that pervaded them. It was 
seen that no common man had arisen to adorn literature, and 
to instruct and benefit mankind. . . . Meanwhile, his reputa- 
tion was extending in spite of the indifference or passive hos- 
tility of the English critics. His published lectures on the “Im- 
portance and Means of a National Literature,” on “Temper- 
ance,” on “Self-Culture,” on the “Elevation of the Working 
Classes,” on “Self-Denial,” and on “War,” and his letters to 
Mr. Clay on the annexation of Texas in 1837 [sic], were im- 
ported into England, reprinted for a wider circulation, and 
read with avidity by thousands, not of the higher and middle 
classes alone, but of the mass of the people.” 


Those thousands of average humanity who heard 
Channing remain voiceless to-day, but they must be re- 
membered if his literary reputation is to be explained. 
The majority of his critics were, in part at least, hostile; 
they were protesting against something or somebody. 
The mounting power of his influence can be charted 
principally by this reaction of the critics to it. 

But he never would have attained even an unwilling 
acceptance as one of the two or three American writers 
who were considered worthy of their nation, had he not 
written in a mode familiar to his English reviewers, and 
written well according to the standards of the time. The 


28 A signed review by Charles Whitehead, Bentley’s Miscellany, XV, 
88-90 (January, 1849). 
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critical school of Jeffrey was not guided by aesthetic 
canons — either in its limitations upon material or in its 
choice of forms of expression. From the literary point 
of view, Channing was a member of this school, with his 
fellows bridging the interval between the great ages of 
eighteenth-century and of Victorian prose criticism, both 
literary and social. The nobility of his thought and 
character, and his mastery of prose style and of the essay 
form, rank him with the best of his contemporaries of 
like aims and methods. A study of the career of his 
English counterpart, the Reverend Thomas Chalmers, 
or even of Sydney Smith (likewise a clergyman) will 
leave few doubts as to the reasons for his British popu- 
larity. As a social and literary critic, according to the 
canons of the day, Channing had the necessary cultural 
background, the breadth of humanitarian perspective, 
the mastery of medium, and the originality and vigor of 


expression to make a position of prominence for himself 
—and maintain it. 


III 

His own canons of criticism would give him like rank, 
even though he was too modest to claim it for himself. 
He did not think of himself as a literary man, but he 
thought clearly of the nature of literature, and his own 
writing conforms accurately and creditably to that defi- 
nition. His essay on The Importance and Means of a 
National Literature is, like Emerson’s American Scholar, 
the statement of a creed which its author believed by 
living. Channing was prompted by the ideals here set 
forth when he wrote his own essays and sermons, and 
his work is, in terms of his means and abilities, his own 
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foundation stone in the structure which he planned for 
his nation. 

This interesting essay, overshadowed by its famous 
successor, is, like it, a declaration of American intellec- 
tual independence and also an acceptance of the conserva- 
tive literary traditions of England. America had as yet 
produced no literature, according to both of these proph- 
ets, because of her wholesome absorption in practical 
pursuits. To both of them the answer lay, not in the 
abandoning of those pursuits, but in the arousing of “the 
sluggard intellect of this continent” and the courageous 
self-expression of the “man thinking.” Channing thought 
of the product and called it literature; Emerson thought 
of the producer and called him a scholar. The philo- 
sophical concepts of the two men are, however, identical, 
and their pleas sprang from the same motives and aimed 
at the same objectives. 


We begin, with stating what we mean by national literature. 
We mean the expression of a nation’s mind in writing. We 
mean the production among a people of important works in 
philosophy, and in the departments of imagination and taste. 
We mean the contributions of new truths to the stock of hu- 
man knowledge. We mean the thoughts of profound and origi- 
nal minds, elaborated by the toil of composition, and fixed and 
made immortal in books. We mean the manifestation of a na- 
tion’s intellect in the only forms by which it can multiply it- 
self at home, and send itself abroad. We mean that a nation 
shall take a place, by its authors, among the lights of the world. 
It will be seen, that we include under literature all the writings 
of superior minds, be the subjects what they may. We are 
aware that the term is often confined to compositions which re- 
late to human nature, and human life; that it is not generally 
extended to physical science; that mind, not matter, is regarded 
as its main subject and sphere. But the worlds of matter and 
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mind are too intimately connected to admit of exact partition. 
All the objects of human thought flow into one another. Moral 
and philosophical truths have many bonds and analogies, and, 
whilst the former are the chosen and noblest themes of litera- 
ture, we are not anxious to divorce them from the latter, or to 
shut them up in a separate department. The expression of su- 
perior mind in writing, we regard, then, as a nation’s litera- 
ture. We regard its gifted men, whether devoted to the exact 
sciences, to mental and ethical philosophy, to history and legis- 
lation, or to fiction and poetry, as forming a noble intellectual 
brotherhood, and it is for the purpose of quickening all to join 
their labors for the public good, that we offer the present plea 
in behalf of a national literature.” 


This passage is not wholly original in thought or in 
expression — but few such exhortations ever are. An all- 
inclusive definition of literature was the daily working 
principle of the reviewers; respect for the practical ac- 
tivities of man was a direct inheritance from Franklin 
and Jefferson; a belief in the unity of man’s thought and 
activity hints of the paternity of Coleridge and the Ger- 
man idealists. But in gathering these strands into a 
single cord, Channing furnished to Emerson and others 
a useful piece of philosophical equipment for climbing 
higher. 

The essay itself is but an elaboration of this clear and 
broad definition. With the characteristic method of 
rhetorical exposition, Channing carefully distinguishes 
the steps in his thought and proceeds with leisure and 
assurance from his premise to his conclusion. A national 
literature is important for America because an unprece- 
dented liberty of conscience and action should develop a 
new and superior race of men, of whom literature should 
‘be the widest and most effective avenue of expression. 

2° Works (Boston, 1841-43), I, 243-44. 
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America will be great in so far only as she contributes 
to the good of mankind. As yet she has produced no 
national literature, because in her praiseworthy diffusion 
of instruction, she has neglected the higher levels of 
moral and intellectual training. The result is a super- 
ficiality of mind, a paucity of original and profound 
thinkers. She is too ready to rely for intellectual ex- 
citement and enjoyment upon a Europe schooled in 
political and social conceptions alien to her own. 

The causes which have obstructed the development of 
a cultural self-respect on the part of America are, ac- 
cording to Channing: a reverence for useful knowledge 
as it ministers to the needs of animal, and not to intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious man; and an acceptance of 
foreign culture without an effort to rise to the level of 
the imported stimulus. 
The more we receive from other countries the greater the need 
of an original literature. A people, into whose minds the 
thoughts of foreigners are poured perpetually, needs an energy 
within itself to resist, to modify this mighty influence, and, 
without it, will inevitably sink under the worst bondage, will 
become intellectually tame and enslaved. We have certainly 
no desire to complete our restrictive system by adding to it a 
literary non-intercourse law. We rejoice in the increasing in- 
tellectual connexion between this country and the old world. 
But sooner would we rupture it, than see our country sitting 
passively at the feet of foreign teachers.*° 


Other arguments for a national literature are: the aid 
which could be expected from it not only in expressing 
but also in forming the national mind; the improve- 
ment of style through exercise; the stimulus afforded 
to all kinds of investigations, even to those of a scientif- 
3° Works, 1, 261. 
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ic nature; and finally, the diffusion of the American 
doctrine of liberty throughout the world. 

The means of producing this national literature he be- 
lieved to be: its fostering wherever it appears; the im- 
provement of universities as well as of primary and 
elementary schools; and the cultivation of a new motiva- 
tion for literature in the freedom of religion from su- 
perstition. Finally, the intellectual men in America 
should seek stimulus from other European countries as 
well as from England. 

Echoes of the old, blend curiously with prophesies of 
the new in this epoch-marking document. The future, 
Channing believed, held much promise, although, by 
1830, his own major contribution to that future had al- 
ready been made. 


IV 


“To recover some of our ancestors’ real thoughts and 
feelings is the hardest, subtlest and most educative func- 
tion that the historian can perform;” said Trevelyan,” 
and he might have added, “The literary historian has 
perhaps, more than any other, the duty of attempting 
the task.” 

Channing, in the eyes of his contemporaries and of 
himself, seems a very different person from the preacher 
which his commentators have given to us. The impor- 
tance of his contribution to American literary history has 
here been indicated in terms of these old critical canons 
rather than of any arbitrary modern code; the next step 
should be the application of these ideas to his own writ- 
mgs, but that task can not be attempted in this essay. The 


31 G. M. Trevelyan, Clio, a Muse (London, 1913), 17. 
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problem can not, however, be dismissed without at least 
a cursory view of those discourses and reviews upon 
which his contemporary literary fame chiefly rested — 
the four essays dealing with the nature of greatness, 
those on “Self-Culture” and “The Labouring Classes,” 
and the introductory remarks to the collected edition of 
his works, his apologia pro vita sua. The essay on a na- 
tional literature has already been discussed; literary con- 
sideration of his other writings must be here restricted 
to these others. 

The contemporary opinion of these essays was based 
upon two elements: the thought which they contained 
and the style in which they were presented. The latter 
can best be judged by the quotations here incidentally 
embodied. It was conventional and clear, using the ac- 
cepted devices of the pulpit and of the quarterly review 
with a sense of mastery. The belief that style should re- 
flect the quality of thought as well as convey its bare in- 
tellectual outlines was always a controlling factor with 
Channing. It seldom led him, however, to an expres- 
sion which obscured his meaning. Repetition and over- 
ornateness were his worst qualities, and these are often 
justified for their emphatic effect. The criticism that he 
never left the pulpit is just. His writing takes its form 
because, in the author’s mind, it is heard rather than read 
from the printed page. But homilies have been consid- 
ered to be literature before this, and there is no reason 
why a good sermon may not be as fit an object for the 
discussions of the literary critic as a good poem or an 
essay. 

His contemporaries, however, did not go this far. 
They based his literary reputation upon his secular writ- 
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ings, only, and laid their chief emphasis upon his social 
thought. The general pattern of that thought is strik- 
ingly typical of the nineteenth-century social and literary 
critic: a conviction of an attainable perfection for the in- 
dividual and a descending scale of application from a 
more-or-less deistic God to the working man or slave. 
The chief difference between him and those who came 
later lay in his point of emphasis: he devoted more at- 
tention to God and less to labor. 

“They have,” said Channing, with reference to his 
collected essays and sermons, “the merit of being earnest 
expressions of the writer’s mind, and of giving the re- 
sults of quiet, long-continued thought.” ** The remain- 
der of this revealing preface is devoted to refuting the 
charge that the author is a mere “romancer,” that he was 
more concerned with the affairs of man than of God. 
But in his very attempt at a refutation of this charge, 
the preacher becomes the essayist and makes for him- 
self a place in English literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Without social criticism, the product of that cen- 
tury in English prose writing would be a frail ghost of 
past literary memories. Channing won his place by his 
“deep attachment to liberty in all its forms, civil, politi- 
cal, religious, to liberty of thought, speech, and the 
press,” ** and by his analysis of power, restraint, and war. 

The conviction that true liberty originates in the re- 
spect of the individual for himself was the keynote of 
his social thought. The essay on “Self-Culture” is a 
summary of a life-long creed: 


32 Works, I, v. 
33 Jbid., 1, xx. 
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Self-Culture, is possible, not only because we can enter into and 
search ourselves. We have a still nobler power, that of acting 
on, determining and forming ourselves. This is a fearful as 
well as a glorious endowment, for it is the ground of human 
responsibility. We have the power not only of tracing our 
powers, but of guiding and impelling them; not only of watch- 
ing our passions, but of controlling them; not only of seeing 
our faculties grow, but of applying to them means and influences 
to aid their growth. We can stay or change the current of 
thought. We can concentrate the intellect upon objects which 
we wish to comprehend. We can fix our eyes on perfection, and 
make almost everything speed us towards it.** 


From this second premise of absolute free-will — 
his first being the unity of the deity — Channing pro- 
ceeded to his analysis of leadership and labor among 
men. If he had come after instead of before Carlyle, 
his statements on these topics would be justly considered 
to be mere faint echoes. Divorcing the purely doctrinal 
sections of the Milton from the remainder of that essay, 
we find in the latter a definition of abstract greatness in 
terms of intellectual and moral superiority almost per- 
fectly embodied in a “serious” poet. “Milton’s fame,” 
he says, “rests on his poetry . . . . Of all God’s gifts of 
intellect, he esteemed poetical genius the most tran- 
scendent. He esteemed it in himself as a kind of in- 
spiration, and wrote his great works with something of 
the conscious dignity of a prophet. We agree with Mil- 
ton in his estimate of poetry. It seems to us the divinest 
of all arts.” * 

In the concluding sentences of his essay, Channing 
gives a positive definition of the ideal “hero,” although 
he does not use the word: 


*4 Works, Il, 356. 
35 Ibid, 1, 6-7. 
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We believe that the sublime intelligence of Milton was im- 
parted, not for his own sake only, but to awaken kindred vir- 
tue and greatness in other souls. Far from regarding him as 
standing alone and unapproachable, we believe that he is an 
illustration of what all, who are true to their nature, will be- 
come in the progress of their being; and we have held him 
forth, not to excite an ineffectual admiration, but to stir up our 
own and others’ breasts to an exhilarating pursuit of high and 
ever-growing attainments in intellect and virtue.** 


The false or negative aspects of heroism he had ana- 
lysed in the essay on Napoleon. He was provoked to a 
second and fuller exposition of the theory by the criti- 
cism which that essay received. With his final moral 
judgment constantly in mind, Channing carefully 
studied the means by which Napoleon consolidated and 
extended his power, and the qualities of his character 
which caused his first success and his ultimate failure. 
His fall resulted from a mistaking of self-exaggeration 
for self-culture. “Such was Napoleon Bonaparte,” he 
concludes. “But some will say, he was still a great man. 
This we mean not to deny. But we would have it un- 
derstood, that there are various kinds and orders of 
greatness, and that the highest did not belong to Bona- 
parte.”*’ There then follows a classification which 
echoed through the social criticism of a century. The 
first order is moral greatness, or magnanimity; the sec- 
ond, intellectual greatness, or genius; and the third, the 
greatness of action, or the “sublime power of conceiving 
bold and extensive plans.” Partaking somewhat of all, 
Napoleon’s actual greatness appears to increase on this 
descending scale, and his highest rank, paradoxically, is 
in the lowest order. 


36 Works, 1, 68. ** Ibid., I, 148. 
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No judgment more thorough, clear, and logical than 
this has ever been pronounced upon this man. The sec- 
ond essay continues the analysis of the “principle of ac- 
tion which governed him, and of which he was a remark- 
able manifestation,” but elaborates rather than adds to 
the central thought of the first. 

Channing’s application of his principles of self-cul- 
ture and liberty to society was not so thorough as that to 
the outstanding individual. It is summarized in his Jn- 
troductory Remarks: 


Social order is better preserved by liberty, than by restraint. ‘The 
latter, unless most wisely and justly employed, frets, exasperates, 
and provokes secret resistance; and still more, it is rendered 
needful very much by that unhappy constitution of society, 
which denies to multitudes the opportunities of free activity. A 
community, which should open a great variety of spheres to its 
members, so that all might find free scope for their powers, 
would need little array of force for restraint.” 


In one of his last lectures, delivered before the Mer- 

cantile Library Company of Philadelphia, he took a 
comprehensive view of his age in terms of its material 
being: 
The privileged, petted individual is becoming less, and the hu- 
man race is becoming more. The multitude is rising from the 
dust. Once we heard of the few, now we hear of the many; 
once of the prerogatives of a part, now of the rights of all... . 
The grand idea of humanity, of the importance of man as man, 
is spreading silently, but surely. . .. The grand doctrine, that 
every human being should have the means of self-culture, of 
progress in knowledge and virtue, of health, comfort, and hap- 
piness, of exercising the powers and affections of a man, this 
is slowly taking its place as the highest social truth.** 


38 Works, 1, xxv. 
3° Ibid., V1, 150-51. 
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And like other white-handed speakers before audiences 
of working-men, he had no hesitancy in proclaiming the 
dignity of manual labor: “I would not if I could,” he 
said on a similar occasion, “so temper the elements, that 
they should infuse into us only grateful sensations, that 
they should make vegetation so exuberant as to antici- 
pate every want, and the minerals so ductile as to offer 
no resistance to our strength and skill. Such a world 
would make a contemptible race. Man owes his growth, 
his energy, chiefly to that striving of the will, that con- 
flict with difficulty, which we call Effort . . . . Manual 
labor is a school, in which men are placed to get energy 
of purpose and character, a vastly more important en- 
dowment than all the learning of all other schools.” *° 
There are no picturesque Plugsons and Bobuses in 
this essay to add a distinguished literary flavor to sound 
moral doctrine. “I attribute much importance,” said 
Emerson in summing up the work of the elder prophet, 
“to the two papers of Dr. Channing, one on Milton and 
one on Napoleon, which were the first specimens in this 
country of that large criticism which in England had 
given power and fame to the Edinburgh Review. They 
were widely read, and of course immediately fruitful 
in provoking emulation which lifted the style of journal- 
ism.” ** Even this, it would seem, was a conservative 
estimate of Channing’s literary importance in his day. 


4#°“On the Elevation of the Labouring Classes,” Works, V, 157-58. 


#1 “Lectures and Biographical Sketches,” in Works (Boston and Lon- 
don, 1884), X, 320-24. 








JOHN COTTON AND THE NEW HAVEN 
COLONY 


ISABEL M. CALDER 


OHN COTTON’S influence upon the life and 

thought of Massachusetts Bay in its formative years 
is well understood, but his name has not been associated 
with the other Puritan colonies of New England. Yet 
Cotton exerted a profound influence upon John Daven- 
port, the founder of the New Haven Colony, and 
moulded the government for the strictest of the Puritan 
commonwealths. 

In the fall of 1632, John Cotton, vicar of the church 
of St. Botolph in Boston, was cited to appear before the 
Court of High Commission. Instead of doing so, he fled 
to London, where he was received by John Davenport, 
vicar of the church of St. Stephen in Coleman Street. 
“His forced flight from Boston to London for his safe- 
ty, from pursuit of the pursuants sent to apprehend him, 
I well remember,” wrote Davenport after Cotton’s 
death, “and admire the special providence of God to- 
wards myself and some others in it, amongst whom safe 
retirement and hiding places were provided for him, 
in and about London.”* Perhaps Cotton had been in cor- 
respondence with Davenport during the preceding year, 
for in January, 1631, Davenport excused himself to 
William Laud, Bishop of London, for administering the 

1 John Norton, The Life and Death of ... Mr. John Cotton (London, 


1658), quoting a life of Cotton by Davenport which has since disap- 
peared. 
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sacrament to those who did not kneel, with the plea that 
his church was too crowded for all to kneel,’ an excuse 
identical with that which Cotton some six years earlier 
had given to the Bishop of Lincoln.’ If Cotton and 
Davenport had not known each other previously, 1632 
saw the beginning of a friendship which was to endure 
until Cotton’s death twenty years later. 

In a letter from London to the Bishop of Lincoln 
Cotton resigned the vicarship of St. Botolph’s and pre- 
pared to leave for New England. Before he sailed 
(July, 1633), he performed his final service in the cause 
of Puritanism in England by bringing John Davenport 
to a disavowal of the ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 
land. “It is written unto me from England,” wrote 
Stephen Goffe, chaplain with Sir Horace Vere’s regi- 
ment in the Netherlands, “that Mr. Cotton of Boston 
hath convinced Mr. Damport and Mr. Nye, two of the 
great preachers of the city, that kneeling at the sacra- 
ment etc. is plain idolatry, and that for that reason Mr. 
Damport hath absented himself every sacrament day 
which is once a month since Christmas, and Mr. Cotton 
is going for New England.” 

Cotton landed in Massachusetts on September 4, and 
there took a leading part in the affairs of the colony. 
Soon after his arrival he was chosen teacher of the 
church in Boston. In May, 1636, he was one of a com- 
mittee “intreated to make a draught of laws agreeable 
to the word of God, which may be the fundamentals of 


2 Public Record Office, State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., CLXXXII, 
no. 60. 

* British Museum, Additional MSS., 6394, f. 35, printed in New Eng- 
° land Historical and Genealogical Register, XXVIII, 137-139. 
* Additional MSS., 6394, f. 144. 
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this commonwealth”; and in October of that year he 
presented to the General Court the first compilation of 
New England legislation.’ In the following year he 
welcomed Davenport to New England. 

The period from 1633 to 1637 had been one of stress 
for Davenport. On July 26, 1633, the same month that 
Cotton left for New England, Bishop Laud returned to 
Fulham Palace from Edinburgh, whither he had gone 
for the coronation of Charles I. News of the death of 
George Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, was received 
at Court on August 4, and the King decided to elevate 
Laud to that see. William Juxon, who was completely 
under Laud’s control, succeeded to the bishopric of Lon- 
don. Archbishop Abbot would probably have taken no 
steps against Davenport for non-conformity, since his 
brother was one of Davenport’s parishioners, and he 
himself had long been tinged with Puritanism. But 
Laud on several occasions had already questioned the 
orthodoxy of Davenport, and the vicar of St. Stephen’s 
had no reason to expect favors from the new archbishop. 
Through the summer and fall he absented himself from 
his parish. At some time before December 3 he quietly 
resigned his charge and betook himself to Amsterdam, 
where John Paget, pastor of the English church, was in 
need of an assistant.’ 

Davenport’s stay in Holland was stormy. Agents of 
Laud watched his movements, stirred up trouble for 
him with Paget and the civil authorities, and made his 


election as assistant pastor impossible. He taught pri- 
5 Winthrop’s Journal (ed. 1908), I, 105, 110, 196; Massachusetts 
Colonial Records, 1, 174. 
* William Laud, Works, Il, 218-219. 
7 John Davenport, An Apologetical Reply, 109-110. 
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vately in Amsterdam for a time and then retired to Rot- 
terdam, where he associated himself with Hugh Peter.* 
The persecution continued, however, and he bethought 
himself of his friend, John Cotton, in New England. 

Davenport returned to England in 1636 and gath- 
ered about him a company of colonists, the nucleus of 
which was drawn from his old parish of St. Stephen. 
They chartered the ship Hector, but when they were al- 
most ready to sail, the vessel was impressed for His 
Majesty’s service, and released only after a tedious de- 
lay. Early in May, 1637, they finally got under way, 
and on June 26 Governor Winthrop recorded the ar- 
rival of the Davenport company at Boston.’ While they 
looked for a site for a plantation, Davenport took up his 
residence with John Cotton.” 

Davenport had invested £50 in the Massachusetts- 
Bay Company,” and Theophilus Eaton, a leading mem- 
ber of his group of colonists, was named in the charter. 
Undoubtedly at the time of their arrival, Davenport 
and Eaton intended to settle within the limits of the 
Massachusetts patent.’* Eaton, however, and several of 
his associates were merchants who desired a location suit- 
able for maritime commerce and found none available 
in Massachusetts, for, after a decade of steady coloniza- 
tion, the best harbors had been occupied. 

Just at this time the Pequot War was opening up ter- 
ritory beyond the limits of the colony of the Massachu- 


® State Papers, Domestic, Charles I., CCL, no. 28; CCLII, no. 55; 
CCLX, no. 13; CCLXV, no. 35; Additional MSS., 6394, ff. 188, 190, 
194, 196, 198, 200, 237, 244. 

® Winthrop’s Journal (1908), I, 223. 

10°C. F. Adams, Antinomianism in... Massachusetts Bay, 225. 

11 A. B. Davenport, The Davenport Family (1851), 342. 

12 3 Colls. Mass. Hist. Soc., VIII, 165-167. 
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setts-Bay. Especially favorable reports reached Massa- 
chusetts of Quinnipiac on Long Island Sound, and on 
August 31, 1637, Eaton and a few companions set out 
to look over that region, while Davenport remained in 
Massachusetts and labored to bring about concord in the 
Antinomian controversy.” 

Eaton was well satisfied with Quinnipiac, for its fine 
harbor promised commercial success. Leaving several 
men in possession of the site, he returned to Massachu- 
setts to fetch the rest of the company; but in order to 
avoid the rigors of winter in an unsettled plantation, the 
migration to Quinnipiac was postponed until the spring 
of 1638. 


John Cotton was greatly interested in the proposed 
plantation. Unpopular in Massachusetts because of the 
part he had played in the Antinomian controversy, he 
seriously considered joining the Davenport-Eaton com- 
pany and removing with them to Quinnipiac, but was 
prevailed upon to remain in Massachusetts.“ He suc- 


18 Winthrop’s Journal (1908), I, 230-232; C. F. Adams, Antinomian- 
ism in... Massachusetts Bay, passim. 

#4 John Cotton, “A Reply to Mr. Williams his Examination; an An- 
swer to the Letters sent to him by John Cotton,” Narragansett Club, 
Publications, 11, 81-83. “Yea and I myself could not easily believe that 
those erring Brethren, and Sisters were so corrupt in their Judgments, as 
they were reported, they seeming to me forward Christians, and utterly 
denying unto me any such Tenents, or anything else but what they re- 
ceived from myself. All which bred in sundry of the country a jealousy 
that I was in secret a Fomenter of the Spirit of Familisme, if not leavened 
myself that way. Which I discerning, it wrought in me thoughts, (as it 
did in many other sincerely godly Brethren of our Church) not of a 
separation from the churches, as legal, (whom we truly embraced, and 
honored in the Lord) but of a Removal to New Haven, as being better 
known to the Pastor, and some others there, than to such as were at that 
time jealous of me here. The true ground whereof was, an inward loath- 
ness to be troublesome to Godly minds, and a fear of the unprofitableness 
of my Ministry there, where my way was suspected to be doubtful and 
dangerous. I chose therefore rather to meditate a silent departure in 
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ceeded, however, in putting his mark upon New Haven. 

On October 25, 1636, John Cotton had presented to 
the General Court of Massachusetts “a model of Moses 
his judicials, compiled in an exact method.” This was 
an outline of government and code of laws which Cot- 
ton had drafted in answer to a demand for a law code 
to limit the absolute discretion of the magistrates. It 
consisted of ten chapters embodying the government, 
the laws, and the practices of Massachusetts. Cotton 
provided for a Governor, Deputy Governor, Court of 
Assistants, and General Court, following the company 
charter, and limited the franchise to church-members, 
following the existing law. Only in such details as pro- 
viding for town courts and substituting the title of “free 
burgess” for that of “freeman,” had Cotton departed 
from the practices of the Massachusetts-Bay."* Gover- 
nor Winthrop called the Cotton code “Moses his judi- 
cials,” and as such it has usually been known. Yet, with 
the exception of the chapters on crimes and inheritance, 
the code was not biblical in the sense that its contents 
were drawn from the Bible. The title was not inappro- 
priate, however, for the provisions of the code were sup- 
ported by marginal scriptural references to prove that 
they were in harmony with the word of God. That re- 
quirement had been laid down by the General Court 
peace, than by tarrying here to make way for the breaking forth of 
Temptations.” Although Cotton here writes of his friend Davenport at 
New Haven, at the time of which he speaks Davenport was still in Bos- 
ton, and Quinnipiac had not yet been named New Haven. See also C. F. 
Adams, Antinomianism in ... Massachusetts Bay, 359-362, 387-388. 

15 Winthrop’s Journal (1908), I, 196. 

16 The Cotton code was printed in London in 1641 and again in 1655. 
It has been reprinted several times. See Thomas Hutchinson, Original 


Papers (1769), 161-179; 1 Colls. Mass. Hist. Soc., V, 171-192; Peter 
Force, Tracts, III, no. 9. 
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when it appointed the committee of which Cotton was 
a member to compile a body of laws for the colony. The 
code was not adopted by the General Court, probably be- 
cause it was too brief and general to be a real check on 
magisterial discretion. Until something better could be 
prepared, it was not rejected, however, and was still un- 
der consideration when the Davenport-Eaton company 
was at Boston. 

When the Davenport-Eaton company determined 
to leave the jurisdiction of the colony of the Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, Cotton urged them to accept his code as 
the basis of their government. Cotton and Davenport 
had long arguments about one fundamental provision 
of the code, the limitation of the franchise to church- 
members, and to convince Davenport on this point, Cot- 
ton wrote his Discourse About Civil Government in a 
New Plantation Whose Design is Religion.” The com- 
pany left Boston for Quinnipiac on March 30, 1638.” 
Davenport carried the manuscript of the Discourse with 
him and a copy of the code was sent after the company 
by Winthrop.” 

17 This pamphlet was printed in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1663, 
with Cotton’s name upon the title page, at the instigation of Davenport, 
who wished it published for the guidance of a group who were going be- 
yond the limits of the New Haven Colony to establish a new plantation, 
probably within the limits of New Netherland. More than thirty years 
later Cotton Mather said that the pamphlet was the work of Davenport, 
doubtless because it emphasized principles which Davenport had en- 
forced at New Haven. The fact that the pamphlet was published long 
after Cotton’s death, at the instigation of Davenport, with Cotton’s name 


upon the title page, would seem to be conclusive evidence that the 
pamphlet was the work of Cotton. 


18 Winthrop’s Journal (1908), I, 265. 

19 “Newhaven’s Case Stated,” New Haven Colonial Records, 1653- 
1665, 518. “And by voluntary consent among themselves they settled 
a civil court and government among themselves, upon such fundamentals 
as were established in Massachusetts by allowance of their patent, where- 
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Beyond the jurisdiction of the colony of the Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, and without charter or other authoriza- 
tion, the little group of colonists were faced with the 
problem of establishing a government. Soon after the 
arrival at Quinnipiac they entered into a plantation 
covenant, agreeing “that as in matters that concern the 
gathering and ordering of a church so likewise in all pub- 
lic offices which concern civil order, as choice of magis- 
trates and officers, making and repealing of laws, dividing 
allotments of inheritance and all things of like nature 
we would all of us be ordered by those rules which the 
scripture holds forth to us,” and that the right to vote 
and to hold office should be limited to church-members. 
Then, in preparation for the organization of a church, 
the company met in a series of neighborhood meetings 
and carefully weighed one another’s spiritual qualifica- 
tions. This was a slow process. It was not until June 4, 
1639, more than a year after the arrival at Quinnipiac, 
that the settlers chose twelve men and authorized them 
to choose seven from among themselves to form a 
church, and renewed the plantation covenant of the pre- 
of the then Governor of the Bay, the Right Worshipful Mr. Winthrop, 
sent us a copy to improve for our best advantage. These fundamentals 
all the inhabitants of the said Quinnipiac approved, and bound themselves 
to submit unto and maintain, and chose Theophilus Eaton, Esq., to be 
their Governor, with as good right as Connecticut settled their govern- 
ment among themselves and continued it above twenty years without any 
patent.” This passage might be interpreted to mean that Winthrop had 
sent a copy of the Massachusetts-Bay Company’s charter to Quinnipiac, 
but that evidently was not the meaning intended, for in 1644 New Haven 
had no copy of the Massachusetts charter and asked for it in order to use 
the recital of the grant to the Council for New England contained therein 
to establish a claim on the part of the English to the Delaware region. 
(Winthrop’s Journal [1908], II, 161.) Moreover, at the time a gov- 
ernment was established at Quinnipiac, the settlers accepted “those rules- 
‘which the scripture holds forth,” a phrase which could not be applied 


to the Massachusetts charter but which was quite appropriate for the Cot- 
ton code. 
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ceding year as the basis of a permanent government. A 
church was organized on August 22, and a civil gov- 
ernment instituted on October 25, 1639.” 

The phraseology in which the Davenport-Eaton com- 
pany clothed their plantation convenant and the funda- 
mental orders of June 4, 1639, is so obscure to the mod- 
ern reader that the settlers of Quinnipiac have been 
credited with having adopted the Bible as their constitu- 
tion; and the New Haven Colony, which resulted from 
their efforts, has long passed as the Bible Common- 
wealth. Actually these London merchants adopted and 
prepared to enforce the Cotton code, the only available 
outline of government and code of laws at that time in 
existence in New England, and a thoroughly practicable 
one. The phrase they used to designate the code, “those 
rules which the scripture holds forth to us,” is quite as 
appropriate a title for the Cotton code as the phrase used 
in Massachusetts, “Moses his judicials” ; and the Cotton 
code was of far more value to a group without a charter 
or other plan of government than it was to the settlers 
of Massachusetts-Bay, who had adopted the trading 
company government outlined in their charter. 

The Cotton code had been drawn up for Massachu- 
setts-Bay six years after the removal of that Company to 
New England. It provided, as previously explained, for 
Governor, Deputy Governor, Court of Assistants, and 
General Court, and for subordinate local governments. 
The code was adopted by the settlers of Quinnipiac at a 
time when they formed but a single plantation. Hence, 
in the early years, it could be applied only in part, and 
the similarity between the government outlined in the 


2° New Haven Colonial Records, 1638-1649, 11-21. 
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Cotton code and that of the infant plantation of Quinni- 
piac is not striking. But within a few years the plantation 
of Quinnipiac had expanded into the New Haven Col- 
ony with jurisdiction over the towns of New Haven, 
Milford, Guilford, Stamford, Southold; a title to the 
land upon which the town of Branford was later settled; 
and a claim to territory upon the Delaware River. In 
other words, it was approaching the condition of Massa- 
chusetts-Bay at the time when the Cotton code was 
drafted for that colony. In 1643 a colonial government 
was superimposed over the earlier plantation govern- 
ment. The Fundamental Orders then adopted were the 
frame of government of the Cotton code and were in 
places almost identical in language with that code. 


Excerpts from the Cotton Code (a) 
and the 
New Haven Fundamental Orders of 1643 (b) 


1a All the free Burgesses excepting such as were admitted 
(free) men before the establishment of Churches in the Coun- 
try, shall be received and admitted out of the members of some 
or others of the Churches in the Country, such Churches as are 
gathered or hereafter shall be gathered with the consent of 
other Churches already established in the Country, and such 
members as are admitted by their own Church unto the Lord’s 
Table. 
1b It was agreed and concluded as a fundamental order not 
to be disputed or questioned hereafter, that none shall be ad- 
mitted to be free burgesses in any of the plantations within this 
jurisdiction for the future, but such planters as are members of 
some or other of the approved churches in New England, nor 
shall any but such free burgesses have any vote in any election, 
- (the six present freemen at Milford enjoying the liberty with 
the cautions agreed,) ... 
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2a All the householders of every Town, shall be accompted 
as the free Inhabitants of the Country, and accordingly shall 
enjoy freedom of Commerce and Inheritance of such lands, as 
the general Court or the several Towns wherein they dwell 
shall allot unto them, . . . as 

2b As free planters, all have right to their inheritance and to 
commerce, according to such grants, orders and laws as shall 
be made concerning the same. 


3a These free Burgesses shall have power to choose in their 
own Towns fit and able men out of themselves, to be the ordi- 
nary Judges of inferior Causes, in their own Town, .. . 

3b All such free burgesses shall have power in each town or 
plantation within this jurisdiction to choose fit and able men, 
from amongst themselves, being church members as before, to 
be the ordinary judges, to hear and determine all inferior 
causes, whether civil or criminal. 


4a All Magistrates are to be chosen by the free Burgesses. 


4b All such free burgesses through the whole jurisdiction, 
shall have vote in the election of all magistrates, . . . 


5a... and against the approach of the General Court to 
choose two or three, as their Deputies and Committees, to join 
with the Governor and Assistants of the whole Country, to 
make up and constitute the General Court. 


sb . . . there shall be a General Court for the Jurisdiction 
which shall consist of the Governor, Deputy Governor and all 
the Magistrates within the Jurisdiction and two Deputies for 
every plantation in the Jurisdiction, which Deputies shall from 
time to time be chosen against the approach of any such General 
Court, by the aforesaid free burgesses, and sent with due cer- 
tificate to assist in the same, all which, both Governor and 
Deputy Governor, Magistrates and Deputies, shall have their 
vote in the said Court. 


6a Secondly, to call the Governor and all the rest of the pub- 
lic Magistrates and Officers into place, and to call them also to 
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account for the breach of any Laws established, or other mis- 
demeanor, and to censure them as the quality of the fact may 
require. . 

6b Thirdly, to impose an oath upon all the magistrates, for 
the faithful discharge of the trust committed to them, accord- 
ing to their best abilities, and to call them to account for the 
breach of any laws established, or for other misdemeanors, and 
to censure them, as the quality of the offense shall require. 


In the spring, of 1644 the General Court for the New 
Haven Colony enacted: 
that the judicial laws of God, as they were delivered by Moses, 
and as they are a fence to the moral law, being neither typical 
nor ceremonial, nor had any reference to Canaan, shall be ac- 
counted of moral equity, and generally bind all offenders, and 
be a rule to all the courts in this jurisdiction in their proceed- 
ing against offenders, till they be branched out into particulars 
hereafter.”* 
This effectively extended the Cotton code throughout 
the colony, some of the towns of which had begun inde- 
pendently of New Haven, with their own systems of 
legislation. Cotton died in 1652. Davenport wrote a bi- 
ography of his friend and referred to the code which Cot- 
ton had drafted for Massachusetts in similar language: 
He did at the request of the General Court in the Bay draw an 
abstract of the laws of judgment delivered from God by 
Moses to the Commonwealth of Israel, so far forth as they are 
of moral, that is of perpetual and universal, equity among all 
nations, especially such as these plantations are.** 


The General Court of the New Haven Colony from 
time to time modified and added to the Cotton code. In 
1655 Governor Eaton drafted a more elaborate code of 


~ 21 New Haven Colonial Records, 1638-1649, 130. 
22 Thomas Hutchinson, Original Papers (1769), 161. 
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laws for the colony. But throughout the lifetime of the 
New Haven Colony, its fundamental principles were 
those derived from the Cotton code. 

The New Haven Colony was absorbed by Connecticut 
in 1665 and its ultra-puritan government gave way to a 
more liberal government. To Davenport it seemed that 
the cause of Christ had been miserably lost in New 
Haven, and when a call came to him from the church of 
John Cotton in Boston, he accepted — despite the pro- 
tests of his congregation in New Haven. He died in Bos- 
ton on March 16, 1670, and very fittingly was buried 
some days later in the tomb of John Cotton, the friend 
who had so greatly influenced his life and the govern- 
ment of the New Haven Colony. 








THE GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
EMIGRANT AID COMPANY 


SAMUEL A. JOHNSON 


HE controversy over the history of the organiza- 

tion of the Emigrant Aid Company begins with 
the very inception of the idea. Virtually all historians 
agree that the original promoter of the plan was Eli 
Thayer, of Worcester, Massachusetts, but they are not 
at all clear as to whether the scheme was really his own. 
Thayer himself in all his writings takes all the credit 
for conceiving the project of organized emigration: 
“Suddenly it came upon me like a revelation,” he says." 
In the main this view has been followed by the histori- 
ans, who usually treat the whole enterprise as a projec- 
tion of the personality of Eli Thayer. On the other 
hand, a number of writers— among them, three authors 
of college text-books in American history* — assume 
(or at least appear to do so) that Thayer was inspired 
by the oft-quoted challenge of Seward in the United 
States Senate following the final passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act: 


Come on then, gentlemen of the slave States: since there is no 
escaping your challenge, I accept it in behalf of freedom. 


This point is easily cleared by a check of chronology. 


1 Eli Thayer, The New England Emigrant Aid Company (Worcester, 
1887), 13- 

2 R. G. Caldwell, 4 Short History of the American People (New York, 
- 1925); S. E. Forman, Our Republic (New York, 1926); D. S. Muzzey, 
The United States of America (New York, 1922). 
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The first charter granted to Thayer and his associates 
for an Emigrant Aid Company was signed by the Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts on April 26, 1854; Seward’s 
speech was delivered May 25, just a month later. Still 
one can scarcely give unquestioning credence to Thayer’s 
“revelation” doctrine. That there had been assisted emi- 
gration before is certain, and that Thayer must have 
known of it seems fairly obvious. Even Burgess, who is 
distinctly partisan to Thayer, notes the example of the 
founding of colonies by corporations in early Anglo- 
American history.” Still preserved among the papers of 
the Aid Company in the archives of the Kansas State 
Historical Society is an unsigned pamphlet, published in 
1845 and probably written by Edward Everett Hale, 
entitled “How to Conquer Texas Before Texas Con- 
quers Us,” which sets forth the same ideas of promoted 
emigration. Then there is the question, not yet carefully 
examined, as to whether or not Thayer was influenced 
by projects for promoted or assisted emigration to Cali- 
fornia around 1849 and 1850. This much seems rea- 
sonably certain; while Eli Thayer probably borrowed 
the idea of promoted emigration, the project for a cor- 
poration to aid emigration to Kansas was his own; at 
least, no one has appeared to challenge his authorship. 
The historians are not at all clear as to the stages 
through which the organization of the Emigrant Aid 
Company passed. If one turns to the writings of the 
company’s chief apologists, Eli Thayer and Charles 
Robinson, and to the official history of the company is- 
sued by its directors in 1862, it becomes fairly certain 
that a charter was issued for a “Massachusetts Emigrant 


3 J. W. Burgess, The Middle Period (New York, 1897), 410. 
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Aid Company” in April, 1854, but was rejected by the in- 
corporators. In July a charter was issued by Connecticut, 
but little more is heard of it. Later in July interested 
parties in and around Boston organized under trustees 
without a charter, and began the actual work of col- 
lecting funds and colonizing Kansas. Then in February, 
1855, the organization took what is generally assumed 
to have been its final form under a charter granted to 
“The New England Emigrant Aid Company” with a 
capitalization of $1,000,000, as against the $5,000,000 
first authorized. This information is itself confusing, 
and gives rise to a number of questions which confront 
the investigator. Why was the first charter rejected? 
What, if anything, came of it? Was any organization 
effected under the Connecticut charter of 1854? If so, 
why was the “voluntary association” formed? Was this 
“voluntary association” under trustees in the nature of 
a society ora company? Was the charter of 1855 granted 
by Massachusetts or Connecticut? In what important 
respects, if any, did it differ from the former charters? 
Was it the final form of organization, or were there later 
modifications? Among the effects of the company pre- 
viously mentioned are authenticated copies of all the 
charters and articles of association anywhere mentioned.* 
By piecing together various bits of information drawn 
from the accounts of participants, and by comparing these 
with the charters and other documents, it becomes pos- 
sible to determine, with a reasonable degree of finality, 
the answers to most of these controversial questions. 

* Collection of papers and effects of The New England Emigrant Aid 
Company in the archives of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, 


Kansas. Unclassified and uncatalogued. Hereinafter cited as Aid Com- 
pany Papers. 
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In March, 1854, as soon as the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
had passed the Senate, Eli Thayer, then a member of the 
lower house of the legislature of Massachusetts, cir- 
culated a petition for the incorporation of an emigrant 
aid company. Twenty names, including his own, were 
secured as incorporators. On April 26, 1854,’ the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts signed an act of incorporation 
of “The Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company,” with 
powers and privileges according to the statutes, “for the 
purpose of assisting emigrants to settle in the West.” 
The company was permitted to issue capital stock to an 
amount not exceeding $5,000,000, divided into shares 
of $100 each, assessable at four dollars the first year, 
and ten dollars each year thereafter. The capital might 
be invested in real and personal estate, provided that not 
more than $20,000 be invested in real estate in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.° 

Preliminary steps were taken to form an organization 
under this charter. Meetings were held, committees were 
appointed to draft plans, and a campaign was inaugu- 
rated to solicit stock subscriptions. A committee of five, 
of which Thayer was chairman and Edward Everett 
Hale a member, drew up an elaborate “Plan of Opera- 
tions” consisting of five proposals: (1) that contracts be 
made with transportation companies for migration of 
20,000 persons in parties of two hundred each, at reduced 
rates; (2) that boarding houses or receiving stations, 
with a capacity of three hundred each, be established at 


5 Date attested in letter of the Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to Edward Everett Hale, March 27, 1895. Aid Company 
Papers. 


® Engrossed copy of act, “Massachusetts House of Representatives 164 
(1854).” Aid Company Papers. 
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various places in Kansas Territory; (3) that mills and 
other machinery be sent to Kansas to be operated by the 
company’s agents, and that a weekly newspaper be es- 
tablished in the territory as an official organ; (4) that 
company agents take up for the company’s benefit sec- 
tions of land on which mills or boarding houses should 
be located; (5) that when Kansas should be secured as 
a free state, the directors liquidate all holdings, declare 
a dividend, and, selecting a new field, make similar ar- 
rangements for the settlement and organization of an- 
other free state.” Copies of this “Plan” were circulated 
to stimulate interest, and Thayer went to New York to 
solicit subscriptions for stock. 

Sometime in May (no exact date can be fixed) several 
of the incorporators changed their minds and refused to 
complete the organization of the corporation. Thayer 
says this decision struck him “like a thunderbolt.” * Tes- 
tifying before the Howard Congressional Committee in 
June, 1856, Thayer states that the objection raised by 
those who refused to go through with the organization 
was that the charter required stock subscriptions to be 
paid in ten annual installments, and that they were not 
willing to bind themselves so far in advance.’ Writing in 
1887, he attributes the rejection of the charter to the 
fear on the part of certain incorporators that they might 
be held personally liable for the debts of the corpora- 
tion.'” That these considerations, rather than being con- 

7 Eli Thayer, 4 History of the Kansas Crusade (New York, 1889), 
27-29. 

, ° Thayer, New England Emigrant Aid Company, 25-27. 
®* “Report of the Special Committee Appointed to Investigate the 
- Troubles in Kansas,” No. 200, House of Representatives Reports, 34 


Cong., 1 Ses., 883. Hereinafter cited as Howard Report. 
1° Thayer, New England Emigrant Aid Company, 25. 
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tradictory, both carried weight, is indicated by the facts 
that the charter of 1855 omits the provision for annual 
stock assessments, and that the circular copies of it print- 
ed for use in soliciting stock subscriptions make copious 
references to “Section 44, Revised Statutes” in proof 
that stockholders are exempt from individual liability.” 
A third factor that probably had a great deal to do with 
the failure of this first attempt to organize was the ob- 
jection of certain prospective contributors to Thayer’s 
whole idea of a commercial company and his extravagant 
“Plan of Operations.” & 1 explanation is suggested 
by the very fact that men 1. « Amos A. Lawrence, J. M. 
S. Williams, Charles Francis Adams, and Judge R. A. 
Chapman of the Massachusetts Supreme Court (men 
of known conservative tendencies but of pronounced 
convictions) were becoming interested in the project to 
capture Kansas for freedom and were subscribing funds. 
Certain it is that almost from the instant Lawrence be- 
came associated with the project, a conflict raged between 
him and Thayer, as representing conservative and radi- 
cal elements respectively, to determine whether the emi- 
grant aid enterprise should be a “society” with a philan- 
thropic motive, or a “company” with a wildly specula- 
tive program. 

One of Thayer’s critics has described him as “a vision- 
ary, given to fantastic money-making schemes.” It is 
difficult to read his own writings or an account of his life 
without agreeing. Writing in 1889, he said: 

1! Collection of publications of the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 


pany in the library of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. Here- 
inafter cited as Aid Company Publications. 


12 W. E. Connelley, 4 Standard History of Kansas and Kansans (Chi- 
cago and New York, 1918), I, 341. 
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My original plan was . . . to form a business company, to be 
conducted upon business principles, able to make good dividends 
to its stockholders annually, and at its close, a full return of all 
money invested. ... The main objection of my associates to 
my original plan of a money-making company was a fear that 
the people might say that we were influenced by pecuniary con- 
siderations in our patriotic work for Kansas. Therefore they 
did not desire any return for the money invested. So we went on 
the charity plan, and were never one-half so efficient as we 
would have been by the other method, and were twice as long 
in determining the destiny of Kansas.” 


Certainly the original cha ‘With .its enormous capital- 
ization and its $100 shares,’. s'well as Thayer’s grandiose 
“Plan,” were in harmony with this idea. 

Lawrence stands out in sharp contrast. Thayer was of 
adventurous temperament and limited means, but Law- 
rence was conservative and was considered wealthy. 
Lawrence regarded Thayer’s scheme as wildly fantastic, 
and preferred to carry on the whole venture as a codper- 
ative society with no investment features whatsoever. A 
perusal of contemporary correspondence puts beyond 
any question the fact that Lawrence was concerned only 
with making Kansas a free state, and looked upon the 
Emigrant Aid Company as one among several means to 
that end. He was constantly making contributions apart 
from the company, gave away much stock, paid over- 
drafts out of his own pocket, and even neglected his own 
business to give time to Kansas affairs. What other evi- 
dence proves amply to have been his real view of the 
Aid Company, is summed up in a letter dated January 
2, 1855, to Thomas H. Benton: 


“It [the Emigrant Aid Company] is what those who favor it 


18 Thayer, Kansas Crusade, 58-59. 
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call a “patriotic” movement, to bring into active and healthy 
life a new State, and to keep slavery out of it; to get good in- 
stitutions in, and to keep a bad institution out."* 


While no organization was ever effected under the 
original charter, it had, none the less, momentous conse- 
quences. Critics of the company seized upon the $5,000,- 
000 capitalization and the extravagant proposals of the 
“Plan of Operations” as proof that a “vast moneyed cor- 
poration” was spending millions of dollars to interfere 
with the domestic institutions of a distant territory, and 
placed upon the head of the organization the entire 
blame for having caused the civil war in Kansas. In two 
messages to Congress, a special message on Kansas, Jan- 
uary 24, 1856, and his fourth annual message, Decem- 
ber 2, 1856, Franklin Pierce, President of the United 
States, attributed the troubles in Kansas to “propagandist 
colonization.” ** On March 12, 1856, Stephen A. Doug- 
las in a formal committee report and accompanying 
speech in the United States Senate quoted extensively 
from the “Plan of Operations” in proof that “the whole 
responsibility of all the disturbances in Kansas rests up- 
on the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company and its 
affiliated societies.” ** Small wonder that A. A. Lawrence 
wrote to John Carter Brown lamenting the notoriety 
given him by the fact that his name had been added to 
this “harum scarum paper of Thayer’s.” 

14 Letters of Amos A. Lawrence about Kansas Affairs, 87. Bound 


volume of typewritten copies in the archives of the Kansas State Histori- 
cal Society, Topeka. Hereinafter cited as Lawrence Letters. 


15 J. D. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Congres- 
sional Edition, Washington, 1899), V, 354-355, 404-405. 

16 No. 34, Senate Reports, 34 Cong., 1 Ses., Vol. 1; Congressional 
Globe Appendix, 34 Cong., 1 Ses., 280-289. 

17 Lawrence Letters, 141. 
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The Connecticut charter has always been something 
of an enigma. Why was it granted? Was any organiza- 
tion effected under it? If so, what was the relation of such 
organization to the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany? A perusal of Lawrence’s letters does much to 
clear up the mystery. As soon as the original Massachu- 
setts charter was rejected, nine of the original incor- 
porators secured from the legislature of Connecticut a 
charter for “The Emigrant Aid Company ... . for the 
purpose of assisting emigrants to settle in any of the 
western Territories or States.” Again a capital of $5,- 
000,000 was authorized, but with no provision regard- 
ing division into shares or conditions of assessment.”* The 
Directors’ History explains this charter as an effort to 
remedy the defects of the former one.” According to 
Thayer, around $100,000 of stock subscriptions had been 
secured in New York before the original charter was re- 
jected, and this would be lost unless another basis of or- 
ganization could be devised at once; the New York men 
were not willing to organize upon the voluntary associa- 
tion basis then being proposed in Boston.” “As the New 
York Legislature was not in session, a charter for this 
company was procured from the Legislature of Connect- 
icut.”” It is clear from Lawrence’s letters that Thayer 
hoped to effect a permanent organization of the enter- 
prise under this charter, but in this he was disappointed. 

18 Printed copy: “Connecticut General Assembly, May Session, 1854. 


AN ACT to Incorporate The Emigrant Aid Company.” Aid Company 
Papers. 


19 History of the New England Emigrant Aid Company with a Re- 
port on its Future Operations, published by order of the Board of Di- 
rectors (Boston, 1862), 3-4. Hereinafter cited as Directors’ History. 
"20 Thayer, Kansas Crusade, 27. 

21 [bid., 164. 
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On July 18, 1854, a corporation was organized under 
the Connecticut charter with Thayer as president, but 
Lawrence and most of the other New Englanders de- 
clined to participate or to subscribe for stock under the 
project.” In the words of the Directors’ History, it “en- 
gaged in no extensive operations.” * An effort was made 
to induce Lawrence to serve as trustee and treasurer of 
the organization, but in letters dated July 27 and July 
29, 1854, addressed to R. N. Havens, Vice President, he 
declined to serve in either capacity. This corporation, 
which soon took the name of The Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany of New York and Connecticut, appears to have 
done little except exist and hold the New York stock 
subscriptions. Its chief significance lies in the confu- 
sion to which it gave rise regarding the source of the 
charter of 1855. William Herbert Curruth, who prob- 
ably knew more about the emigrant aid movement than 
any other person who has lived in the twentieth century, 
asserted that the “New York and Connecticut” company 
was finally absorbed into the New England Emigrant 
Aid Company.” 

On July 24, 1854,a “voluntary association” (Thayer’s 
expression) was formed under “Articles of Association 
and Agreement,”” apparently drafted by Thayer, by 
which the subscribers associated themselves together into 
a non-corporate joint stock company to be known as “The 
Emigrant Aid Company.” A paper capitalization of 

22 Lawrence Letters, 7-9. 


23 Directors’ History, 3-4- 

24.W. H. Curruth, “The New England Emigrant Aid Company as an 
Investment Society,” Kansas Historical Collections, V1, 90-96. See also 
New England Magazine (March, 1897). 

25 “Articles of Association and Agreement of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany.” Printed copy to be signed in exchange. Aid Company Papers. 
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$200,000 was agreed upon, to be divided into 10,000 
shares at a par value of $20 each. It was agreed that no 
assessment should be levied upon the stock until $50,- 
000 should have been subscribed, and the “Articles” 
specifically declared that the personal liability of each 
shareholder should be limited to the amount of his sub- 
scription (although this clause was, of course, void as to 
outsiders at common law). Management was vested in 
three trustees, Amos A. Lawrence, J. M. S. Williams, 
and Eli Thayer. This board at once designated Law- 
rence as treasurer (he was already acting in that capac- 
ity) and Dr. Thomas H. Webb as secretary. An office 
was opened in Boston at No. 3 Winter Street, with Dr. 
Webb in charge, and the active work of dispatching 
parties of settlers to Kansas was begun. It was under 
this trusteeship that all operations were carried on until 
March 5, 1855. The trustees soon added the words “of 
New England” to the title to distinguish the Boston or- 
ganization from that in New York, which at about the 
same time and for a similar purpose changed its official 
designation to “The Emigrant Aid Company of New 
York and Connecticut.” In usage, “The Emigrant Aid 
Company of New England” soon became “The New 
England Emigrant Aid Company.” 

It is difficult to say just why recourse was had to a non- 
corporate organization, or whose the idea; but one is led 
to suspect that Lawrence, with his dislike for a commer- 
cial enterprise, holds the key to the situation. Among 
his letters there appear drafts which he prepared for a 
constitution of an “Emigrant Aid Society” and for an 
“indenture” to be signed by its trustees.” This society 


26 Lawrence Letters, 11-15. 
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was to be a purely beneficent non-stock association, with 
membership open to all who would sign the constitution 
and pay annual dues. No organization appears to have 
been effected under this plan, but there is some ground 
to assume that it served as a tentative basis of operations 
during the months of June and july, 1854. On June 10, 
Lawrence wrote to P. T. Jackson agreeing to serve as 
“director” of an “Emigrant Aid Association” along with 
Mr. Thayer and one other director to be selected from 
New York. On July 6 he wrote to Thayer, “The old ar- 
ticles of association having been given up, please to con- 
sider me out of office, and not a candidate under the or- 
ganization as a stock company.” On July 15 he again 
wrote Thayer attempting to resign.” Since it appears 
that agents were sent to Kansas to explore and to make 
preliminary arrangements for settlers, and that the first 
party of colonists was actually dispatched before a for- 
mal organization was established, it seems probable that 
Lawrence’s constitution may have been the basis of a 
temporary organization. The joint stock company with 
$20 shares seems to have been a compromise between 
the ideas of Thayer and Lawrence. If Thayer must have 
stock, then let the shares be so small that any one who 
would be willing to contribute a few dollars to a cause, 
might subscribe. 

When the legislature of Massachusetts again met, 
application was made for another charter. “AN ACT to 
Incorporate The New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany” passed the House of Representatives, February 
16, 1855. It passed the state Senate the following day, 
and was signed by Governor Gardner February 21. 


27 Lawrence Letters, 7-9. 
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Naming only the three trustees and Dr. Webb with 
“their associates, successors and assigns” as incorporators, 
a corporation was formed “for the purpose of directing 
emigration Westward, and aiding in providing accommo- 
dations for the emigrants after arriving at their places of 
destination, and for other purposes.” Capitalization was 
limited to $1,000,000 and real estate holdings in Massa- 
chusetts to $20,000. Nothing was said as to the division 
of the capital into shares, or the basis of stock assess- 
ments. * A newspaper clipping found attached to the of- 
ficial copy of the charter states that a meeting of the pe- 
titioners was held on March 5, 1855, at which the charter 
was accepted and an organization perfected. John Carter 
Brown of Providence, Rhode Island, was elected presi- 
dent; Eli Thayer and J. M. S. Williams, vice presi- 
dents; Amos A. Lawrence, treasurer; and T. H. Webb, 
secretary. Twenty stockholders were chosen as directors, 
and of these, five were designated as an executive com- 
mittee. Later the number of directors was increased to 
thirty-five, and of the executive committee to eight.” 
Shares of stock were fixed at $20 par, and were issued in 
exchange for the shares of the former joint stock com- 
pany” (and, according to Curruth, for “New York and 
Connecticut” shares). This was the organization under 
which the Emigrant Aid Company operated through 
1855 and 1856—as long as it continued to function in 
the colonization of Kansas. Late in 1856 and early in 
1857 there was a change in personnel which had a mo- 


28 Printed copy of Act of Incorporation. Also, officially attested copy 
of charter. Aid Company Papers. 


_ ®* Roster of officers, directors and executive committee. Aid Company 
Papers. Also, Howard Report, 882-884. 


8° Directors’ History, 11. 
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mentous influence on the aims and methods of the com- 
pany, but there was no alteration in the charter or in the 
basis of organization as long as Kansas remained the 
chief concern. 

That this principal charter was issued by Massachu- 
setts is as certain as that the Aid Company existed, and 
yet there has crept into the literature of the subject the 
error that it was granted by Connecticut.” The only pos- 
sible source of this error is the fact of the existence of a 
Connecticut charter and rather hazy references to all 
the charters in some of the early writings. 

More serious than the confusion with the “New York 
and Connecticut” company was the confusion of the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company with other or- 
ganizations, formed as subsidiaries or in imitation. To 
most people in the days of the Kansas conflict, all such 
organizations were embraced in the single concept “The 
Emigrant Aid Society,” and the Boston office was looked 
upon as headquarters of them all. This meant that upon 
the head of “Thayer and Company” (as westerners and 
southerners called the Boston organization) were heaped 
all the sins of every association that expressed an interest 
in Kansas. Of course the New England Emigrant Aid 
Company must stand sponsor for the indeterminate 
number of local “Kansas leagues” which were organized 
as its direct subsidiaries, but it is desirable to distinguish 
clearly the unaffiliated organizations. 


31 This error, so far as the present study has revealed, was first made 
by D. W. Wilder in the first edition of his Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 
1875), 36. It was repeated by G. W. Brown in his False Claims of the 
Historians Truthfully Corrected (Rockford, Ull., 1902), 6, and in a 
slightly modified form by F. W. Blackmar in his Kansas, A Cyclopedia 
of State History (Chicago, 1912), I, 586. It is made also by Edward 
Channing in his History of the United States (1925), IV, 161, probably 
without reference to these others. 
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Of these entirely distinct agencies, the first in the 
field was the “Union Emigration Society” or, as it was 
also called, the “Kansas Aid Society.” It was formed in 
Washington, D. C., immediately after the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, and was composed chiefly of 
members of Congress who had opposed the bill. It was 
primarily political in character, as is shown by a circular 
it issued, dated June 29, 1854, urging the election of 
members of Congress opposed to the extension of slav- 
ery.’ The correspondence of Amos A. Lawrence shows 
that this Washington society sought to affiliate with the 
Boston organization, but the latter flatly declined the 
proposal on the ground that the purposes and methods 
of the two were incompatible. This “Union” society 
seems to have been of short duration (two years after 
its founding one of its chief members could remember 
little about it), but its political appeal helped to brand 
the Emigrant Aid Company as a political agency. 

More active in Kansas affairs were the closely allied 
“American Settlement Company” and the “New York 
Kansas League,” whose chief sponsor was Thaddeus 
Hyatt.” The president was Theodore Dwight. These 
twin organizations, which appear to have been entirely 
distinct from the Emigrant Aid Company of New York 
and Connecticut, maintained an office in New York at 
110 Broadway with a “Master of Emigration,” one 
George Walter, in charge, issued a book of information 
about Kansas,“ and actually sent out a colony. The 

32 4id Company Papers. 

33 Among the 4id Company Papers is a circular issued by these twin 


organizations, signed by J. E. Snodgrass, Vice President, which describes 
- the plan of activities. 


34 George Walter, History of Kansas, Also Information regarding 
Routes, Laws, etc. (New York, 1855). 
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League merely collected funds on a contribution basis 
to work for Kansas, but the Settlement Company issued 
stock at $5 a share. Unlike the Emigrant Aid Company, 
it required every settler to be a shareholder, although 
stock could be taken by persons not intending to migrate; 
each share entitled the holder to a lot in the company’s 
settlement at Council City (south of Topeka). Since the 
testimony before the Howard Congressional Commit- 
tee shows beyond a doubt that people on the border con- 
fused the Settlement Company’s colonists with the Aid 
Company immigrants,” it is not difficult to understand 
how many misconceptions arose regarding the operations 
of the Emigrant Aid Company. 

Another pair of twin organizations, representing 
what might be called the “lunatic fringe” of the emi- 
grant aid movement, were the “Vegetarian Settlement 
Company” and the “Octagon Settlement Company,” 
both projected in New York City by one Henry S. 
Clubb. The Vegetarian Company, launched in the sum- 
mer of 1855, was to promote a colony of vegetarians in 
Kansas; the Octagon Company, formed early in 1856, 
proposed model agricultural settlements on tracts of six- 
teen square miles. The combined organization was of the 
non-corporate, joint-stock type, and, like the American 
Settlement Company, required each settler to be a stock- 
holder. Each member paid a membership fee of $10, 
and then was assessed fifty cents for each share of stock, 
each share entitling him to an acre of land in the com- 
pany’s colony. On paper, the plans of the twin com- 
panies were similar to those of the Emigrant Aid 
Company—mills, hotels, and so forth, but none of these 


*® Howard Report, 252, 258. 
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things ever materialized. Charges of speculation and dis- 
honesty were frequently made, and if we may take the 
word of one of its victims,” the whole enterprise was an 
ignominious swindle. Clubb recruited a colony, brought 
them to Kansas, got their money, and disappeared. Many 
of the colonists died of privation; those of the survivors 
who could, returned east, and the rest joined other set- 
tlements. By 1857 the settlement of “Octagon City” on 
the Neosho was abandoned. Out of this venture may 
well have grown many of the charges of dishonesty and 
bad faith made against the Emigrant Aid Company.” 
There has been considerable controversy as to just 
what the nature of the emigrant aid organization finally 
turned out to be. Did Thayer’s idea of a commercial 
company, or Lawrence’s notion of a benevolent society, 
ultimately prevail? In an attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, several modes of investigation suggest themselves. 
Official documents might be examined for statements of 
purpose. The stock register should show whether the 
stock was held in large holdings, as in commercial enter- 
prises, or was widely distributed. The basis of appeal for 
stock subscriptions would be significant, as would the val- 
ue placed upon the shares by their holders. That the two 
ideas were badly jumbled is abundantly clear. A perusal 
of the charters and articles of association establishes be- 
yond question the fact that there was never a time in the 
history of the organization (except possibly a few days 
in June and July of 1854) when its name was not Emi- 
grant Aid Company. Still a majority of writers, both 
contemporary and subsequent, including a considerable 


36 Mrs. Miriam D. Colt, Went to Kansas (Watertown, 1862). 
37 Blackmar, Kansas, Il, 380-381, 842-843. 
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number of reputable historians, always refer to it as the 
Emigrant Aid Society. Contemporaneously, outside offi- 
cial circles, the term society is used almost exclusively, 
and even the participants in the enterprise use the terms 
almost interchangeably. In the Lawrence correspondence 
the term Emigrant Aid Company first appears in a let- 
ter dated September 2, 1854. After that he sometimes 
uses one term, sometimes the other. In his testimony be- 
fore the Howard Committee in 1856, Thayer uses the 
two terms indiscriminately.” It is apparent then that 
while the concern was organized as a company, it was 
often thought of, even by its managers, as a society. 

Beyond establishing the name an examination of the 
charters for an indication of the aims of the enterprise 
yields almost exactly nothing. The announced purposes 
of “assisting emigrants” or “directing emigration west- 
ward” give no hint as to the motive. The very fact of the 
issue of stock might be taken as indicative of expected 
dividends, but numerous examples may be cited of or- 
ganizations not formed for profit issuing stock to arouse 
interest and consolidate the membership. A rather hasty 
perusal of the minute books of the company, containing 
minutes of meetings of stockholders, trustees, directors, 
and executive committee, failed to throw any light on the 
fundamental motive of the organization. 

A check of the stock registers and stock ledgers of the 
company reveals the fact that the greater part of the 
stock was in small holdings of from one to five shares.” 
There are a number of holdings as large as twenty-five 
shares ($500 par), but only thirty-five holders with as 


*8 Howard Report, 884-885. 
39 4id Company Papers. 
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many as fifty shares. Only nine persons held as many as 
one hundred shares each. Of these just four held one 
hundred and twenty-five shares or better, while only 
one, Horace Claflin of Brooklyn, New York, held one 
hundred and fifty (the largest holding). It is note- 
worthy, too, that virtually all of the larger holdings 
were taken after 1856, when the company had ceased to 
function as a colonizing agency. At that, considerably 
less than one-half the stock was held in amounts of fifty, 
or more, shares. This wide distribution of the stock, and 
the prevalence of small holdings would indicate, al- 
though of course it does not prove, that the stock was con- 
sidered contemporaneously as neither an attractive specu- 
lation nor a sound investment. In all human probability, 
the person who bought from one to five shares (like the 
person who bought the small denomination Liberty 
Bonds during the World War) looked upon his pur- 
chase not so much as an investment as a contribution to a 
cause, even though he may have hoped and perhaps con- 
fidently expected to ultimately receive back his principal 
and possibly some additional return. It is not unlikely 
that some of the merchants who took relatively large 
holdings ($1,000 or more) after 1856 may have placed 
the investment or speculative aspect first, but they were 
not numerous and can scarcely be considered typical. 
The value placed upon the stock by its holders is diffi- 
cult to estimate. Undoubtedly it varied with the individ- 
ual and from time to time. Unfortunately about the 
only statements we have on the subject come from A. A. 
Lawrence, and his views are already known. Certainly 
he, himself, did not value the stock highly: one of the 
heaviest purchasers, he gave away at least as much as he 
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retained.“ In the letter to Benton previously mentioned, 
Lawrence says that the subscriber may either give mon- 
ey outright, or take stock at half price.’ “Many prefer 
to give the money; that is, they do not value the stock 
at half price. None has ever been sold, or would it sell, 
at over half.”** He adds his opinion that any stockhold- 
er would take three-fourths what he paid the minute he 
paid it. The extreme difficulty in securing stock sub- 
scriptions, which looms throughout all the minutes and 
correspondence of the company, would indicate that the 
stock was not highly valued, and when taken at all, was 
purchased either as a contribution to a cause or as a spec- 
ulation. 

Appeals for stock subscriptions appear to have been 
made on both bases. In October of 1854, while Thayer 
was on one of his lecture tours, soliciting subscriptions, 
Lawrence wrote to a friend in a town where Thayer was 
to lecture that Thayer had been expressing “views . . . 
very different from mine. . . . He says the stock will pay 
largely, which is possible but not probable.” He adds, 
“T requested him not to do so [express such views], but 
if he promulgated them at all, to say that they were his 

*° Asserted by his son William Lawrence, Life of Amos A. Lawrence 


(Boston and New York, 1888), passim. and shown by transfers on the 
books of the company. 


*! Ante, note 14. 


*2 Footing in general ledger for April 9, 1857, shows donations total- 
ing $8,435.16. Stock subscriptions totaled $130,340.00. 

*3 Lawrence’s statement about none of the stock selling at more than 
half price evidently applies only to the period of the unincorporated 
stock company; numerous allusions appear in the correspondence of the 
time, in the minutes of the trustees, and in later writings, to the fact that 
under the trusteeship only one-half was assessed on the shares. Under 
the corporation, however, the full par value of the stock was assessed, 
and the stock ledger shows the date when the payment on each share was 
completed. 
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own.” He concludes with this request to his friend: 


“Will you oblige me by writing me whether he still lec- 
tures thus? Also will you ask him in public, or request 
someone to ask him whether the Constitution of the 
Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Society sets forth such 
plans?”“* In his own writings Thayer refers repeatedly 
to his appeals for stock subscriptions on the investment 
basis along with the philanthropic. In the meantime, 
Lawrence was making his appeal solely upon the ground 
of a crusade. June 21, 1854, in a letter urging Moses 
H. Grinnell (who subsequently became one of the heav- 
iest stockholders with 100 shares) to become a director, 
his appeal is for “this great movement.” June 10, 
1856, he wrote to a clergyman who had sent money for 
shares, “The value of the shares is prospective. Persons 
usually have subscribed only what they can afford to 
lose.’’** 

Curruth says that the committee on organization ap- 
pealed for subscriptions on an altruistic basis, but al- 
luded confidently to “an investment which promises 
large returns at no distant day.”*’ So far as the present 
study has determined, all official appeals for stock sub- 
scriptions put the aim of making a free Kansas foremost, 
and mention the prospects of a financial return only in- 
cidentally as a sort of added inducement. Several pam- 
phlets found among the publications of the company 
and evidently issued to stimulate subscriptions to the 
stock are of this character.“* One, apparently issued early 

*4 Lawrence Letters, 36-37. 

4 Ibid, 2-4. 

46 Ibid., 148. 

*7 Curruth, loc. cit. 

48 Aid Company Publications. 
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in 1855 and containing a copy of the new charter, recites 
as “objects” of the company the various ways in which 
it is proposed to be useful to the settlers in Kansas, “and 
thus carry to the extreme borders of population the ad- 
vantages of an advanced civilization hitherto unknown 
in the infant settlements of the West,” and adds: “. . . 
so far as it is consistent with the objects above, the in- 
vestments in land or other property are made with ref- 
erence to yielding a profit to the stockholders.” A small 
folder dated March 1, 1855, signed by “E. B. Whit- 
man, Financial Agent,” states that investments promised 
to be profitable, but appeals for stock subscriptions to 
save “this great cause.” Another folder, dated August 
10, 1856, signed by Le Baron Russell and C. J. Hig- 
ginson “For the Executive Committee,” defends the 
methods of the Aid Company, alludes to the importance 
of furnishing employment to settlers, notes that funds 
of the company are about exhausted, and closes: “We 
therefore ask you, as a friend to the peaceable and per- 
manent settlement of Kansas by free men, that you will 
subscribe to the stock of the Company, such a sum as you 
may feel disposed to devote to the cause.” 

When stock subscriptions were opened under the trus- 
teeship, Thayer began to solicit subscriptions, presuma- 
bly stressing the investment feature. Through July and 
August of 1854 about $20,000 was subscribed, but a 
$50,000 subscription was necessary before an assessment 
could be levied. On September 2 Lawrence wrote to 
J. M. S. Williams reporting a “complete stoppage,” and 
suggesting that the three trustees each subscribe an addi- 
tional $10,000 so that an assessment might be made. 
Noting that even though the concern fail, it will have 
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accomplished a “great and good work,” he continues: 
“The failure of our stock subscription is not to be won- 
dered at in this community, which has suffered so se- 
verely from land companies of various kinds.” Dr. 
Robinson says, “As people would no longer take stock in 
the Aid Company as a business venture, the churches and 
people subscribed from considerations of patriotism and 
philanthropy.” While Dr. Robinson is not to be con- 
sidered in all respects a reliable witness, this would ap- 
pear to be an essentially correct statement of the situa- 
tion. 

However the stock may have been regarded by the 
various parties concerned, it is certain that the company 
as such tried to make it pay. Curruth says, “. . . it can be 
easily shown . . . that the management steadily hoped 
at least to pay back the original investment.”” In sev- 
eral of his letters Lawrence objects to the stock com- 
pany type of organization because it “imposes on those 
who manage it the responsibility of making dividends 
or becoming odious.” In resigning the treasurership of 
the company in 1857, Lawrence said, “Whatever may 
be the result to the stockholders, the shares have never 
had more value than at the present time.” About all 
that can be said then in regard to the aims of the Emi- 
grant Aid Company is that both ideas were present, and 
that some of its active leaders placed one idea foremost 
and some the other. The trend of the indirect evidence 

4° Lawrence Letters, 24-25. 

5° Charles Robinson, The Kansas Conflict (Lawrence, Kans., 1898), 
182. 

51 Curruth, loc. cit. 

52 Lawrence, Amos A. Lawrence, 80; also ante, note 14. 

58 Directors’ History, 22. 
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is to bear out the statement of Edward Everett Hale in 
regard to the stockholders that “some did and some did 
not” expect returns,” but it indicates that the greater 
number considered subsidiary, if they did not ignore, 
the investment feature of their subscriptions. 

In a very real sense the later activities of the New 
England Emigrant Aid Company are extraneous to the 
present discussion, but it would scarcely be fair to neg- 
lect to satisfy the natural curiosity of any one interested 
in the organization at all, as to what finally became of the 
“powerful moneyed corporation” whose name had once 
convulsed the nation. After 1856 both Thayer and Law- 
rence dropped out of the organization and it ceased to 
function as a factor in the Kansas conflict. The tone of 
idealism and romanticism which these two men (what- 
ever their personal deficiencies) had injected into the 
enterprise was gone. Most of the other participants who 
were genuinely interested in the social and political as- 
pects of the Kansas struggle transferred their activities 
to other channels, and those that remained actively asso- 
ciated with the Aid Company settled down to the sordid 
business of trying to save as much as possible from the 
financial wreckage. On February 27, 1862, all of the 
company’s property in Kansas with a book valuation of 
$143,322.98, was sold at auction for $16,150— just 
enough to pay outstanding debts. From this time for- 
ward the company became moribund. During the Civil 
War Edward Everett Hale and Dr. Webb kept up the 
fiction of directors’ meetings in the hope that the com- 
pany might be revived for colonization projects in the 


54 Speech at Bismark Grove Reunion, September 16, 1879, reported in 
C. S. Gleed, The Kansas Memorial (Kansas City, 1880), 140-148. 
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South when war should end. In 1867 Hale undertook 
to rehabilitate the corporation for the purpose of pro- 
moting migration to Florida. He secured an act from 
the legislature of Massachusetts, approved February 19, 
1867, amending the charter of the company. An issue 
of $150,000 of 8% preferred stock in $100 shares was 
authorized “for the purpose of directing emigration 
southward and aiding in providing accommodations for 
the emigrants after arriving at their places for destina- 
tion.” The charter was extended to expire thirty years 
from the passage of the act.” A few hundred dollars 
were raised, an agent was sent to Florida, and a few col- 
onists were recruited. A gesture was made, too, toward 
colonizing Oregon. But the new stock would not sell, 
and these projects had to be abandoned. 

All efforts to resuscitate the enterprise having failed, 
the Emigrant Aid Company after 1868 passed into a 
state of suspended animation. In 1896, when the charter 
was about to expire, William Herbert Curruth, then of 
the University of Kansas, conceived the notion that if 
the University of Kansas could secure a valid assign- 
ment of the Aid Company’s claim against the govern- 
ment of the United States for the destruction of the Free 
State Hotel in 1856, it might possibly realize on the 
claim. Accordingly Hale secured enough proxies to con- 
stitute a quorum of the stock, and at a “stockholders’ 
meeting,” at which only Hale and one other person were 
present, voted an assignment of the claim to the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. On the bare suspicion that there might 
be other matters which would require the official action 
~ 55 Attested long-hand copy of “AN ACT in Addition to an Act to In- 


corporate the New England Emigrant Aid Company.” Aid Company 
Papers. 
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of the company, Hale asked for and secured a legisla- 
tive act, approved February 18, 1897 (the day before 
the charter would expire by limitation), granting an ad- 
ditional ten-year extension of the charter.” The New 
England Emigrant Aid Company ceased to exist legally 
on February 19, 1907. 


APPENDIX I 


Roster of Officers, Directors, and Executive Committee of 
The New England Emigrant Aid Company, June 26, 1856. 


President: John Carter Brown, Providence, R. I. 

Vice Presidents: Eli Thayer, Worcester, Mass., and J. 
M. S. Williams, Cambridge, Mass. 

Treasurer: Amos A. Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Treasurer: Anson J. Stone, Boston, Mass. 

Secretary: Thomas H. Webb, Boston, Mass. 

Executive Committee: William B. Spooner, J. M. S. Wil- 
liams, Eli Thayer, S$. Cabot, Jr., R. P. Waters, Le 
Baron Russell, Charles J. Higginson, Edward Everett 


Hale. 
Directors 

William B. Spooner, Boston. Charles A. Bigelow, Lawrence. 
S. Cabot, Jr., Boston. Nathan Durfee, Fall River. 
John Lowell, Boston. William Willis, Portland, Me. 
Le Baron Russell, Boston. Ichabod Goodwin, Portsmouth. 
Charles J. Higginson, Boston. Albert Day, Hartford. 
Samuel G. Howe, Boston. John Bertram, Salem. 
George Upton, Boston. Geo. Howland, Jr., New Bedford. 
Patrick J. Jackson, Boston. Francis Wayland, Providence. 


William J. Rotch, New Bedford. Edward E. Hale, Worcester. 

J. P. Williston, Northampton. Seth Pedelford, Providence. 
Wm. Dudley Pickman, Salem. Samuel B. Tobey, Providence. 
R. P. Waters, Beverley. Benjamin Silliman, New Haven. 
R. A. Chapman, Springfield. Horace Bushnell, Hartford. 


5€ Officially attested copy under the Great Seal of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts of “AN ACT to Extend the Charter of the New Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid Company.” Aid Company Papers. 
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Moses H. Grinnell, New York. Henry C. Bowan, New York. 

William Cullen Bryant, New York.Horace B. Claflin, Brooklyn. 

Henry W. Elliott, New York. Edward W. Fiske, Brooklyn. 

Edwin D. Morgan, New York. J. L. Bailey, Philadelphia. 
Thomas M. Edwards, Keene, N. H. 


APPENDIX II 


Stockholders of the New England Emigrant Aid Company 
holding fifty or more shares each. 


Name Address Shares Amount Year Paid 
Adams, I., and Co. Boston 60 $1200 1854,57 
Ames, Oliver, and Sons North Easton 50 1000 1855 
Bertram, John Salem 125 2500 1854-5-6 
Brown, J. Carter Providence 125 2500 1855 
Bowan, H. C. Brooklyn 50 1000 1856 
Bushnell, Horace Hartford 50 1000 1856 
Cabot, Samuel Boston 50 1000 1854-55 
Claflin, William Hopkinton 55 1100 1855-56 
Claflin, Aaron Brooklyn 50 1000 1857 
Claflin, Horace Brooklyn 150 3000 1856 
Carringham, J. A. Boston 50 1000 1856 
Durfee, Nathan Fall River 50 1000 1857 
Edgerton, L. Brooklyn 50 1000 1856 
Evarts, William New York 50 1000 1856 
Forbes, J. M. Boston 50 1000 1854 
Fiske, Edward W. Brooklyn 50 1000 1855 
Gliddon and Williams Boston 50 1000 1854 
Grinnell, M. H. New York 100 2000 1856 
Howland, George, Jr. New Bedford 50 1000 1855 
Jackson, Patrick (Trustee) Boston 50 1000 1857 
Lawrence, A. A. Boston 115 2300 1854-55 
Mills, Charles H., and Co. Boston 50 1000 1854 
Morgan, E. D. New York 50 1000 1856 
Martin, D. R. New York 50 1000 1856 
McNamee, Theo. New York 50 1000 1856 
Pickman, W. D. Salem 100 2000 1855-56 
Pomeroy and Robinson Lawrence, 100 2000 1857 

( Trustees) Kan. 
Rotch, William J. New Bedford 50 1000 1855 
Roberts, M. O. New York 50 1000 1856 


Sanford, Rollin Brooklyn 125 2500 1856 
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Smith, Caroline Hartford 50 1000 1856 
Williams, J. M. S. Boston 100 2000 1854-5-6 
Williams, J. M.S. (Trustee) Boston 60 1200 1857 
Williston, J. P. Northampton 50 1000 1855 
Wadsworth, J. I. New York 50 1000 1856 


[ These names are listed in the order in which they appear in 
the stock register, with intervening names of smaller stock- 
holders omitted. Some of the trust funds are known to have 
been paid for by Lawrence, and all of them may have been. 
Eli Thayer held twenty shares — $400. ] 











MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


A LETTER FROM JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 


EDITED BY DOROTHY WAPLES 


“Nothing Yankee agrees with me,” James Fenimore Cooper 
confided to his diary on January 18, 1848.’ Yet fifteen years 
earlier, when Cooper had been grieving in Paris over the de- 
fection of his beloved New York, his best friend* had advised 
him to turn for comfort to Boston, where he was better ap- 
preciated.* Cooper must have repudiated this offer of Boston’s 
Yankee friendship, for in 1836 Morse was still attempting to 
convert him from his “strong Anti-puritanic feelings” against 
New England.* Indeed, Morse should have known better than 
to have cherished so vain a hope as the separation of Cooper and 
his “Anti-puritanic feelings.” Common friends of Cooper and 
New England are still trying to argue away Cooper’s perennial 
dislike of the Yankee character. It can not be done. Of course, 
admirable New England characters can be found in the novels; 
Captain Truck in Homeward Bound may be placed over against 
Steadfast Dodge as evidence that Cooper could imagine a good 
thing as well as a bad thing coming out of New England; but 
when Cooper leaves fiction and writes sober fact, he betrays un- 
der his protestations of admiration a persistent dislike of 
Yankees. 

When, for instance, Cooper wrote his Notions of the Ameri- 
cans, he drew much of the book’s rosy coloring-matter from 
the superior state of civilization in New England; he even 
hinted at “an unworthy motive” in the neglect of this region 

1 Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper (New Haven, 1922), 
Il, 731. 

2§. F. B. Morse, the artist and inventor. 

3 Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper, 1, 319. 

* Ibid., 355. 
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of “dignified materials of observation” by commentators who 
appeared to have “sought so eagerly for subjects of derision” on 
the far frontiers.° Yet the characteristics for which he praises 
New Englanders— “enterprise, frugality, order, and intelli- 
gence” *—do not really endear the New England character to 
Cooper. Hence it is that in the same book, speaking of the term 
“Yankee,” he can say: 

The New-Englandman evidently exults in the appellation at all times. 
Those of the other states with whom I have come in contact, are man- 
ifestly quite as well pleased to lay no claim to the title, though all use 
it freely, in its foreign, or national sense. I think it would result from 
these facts, that the people of New-England are thought, by the rest 
of their countrymen, to possess some minor points of character, in 
which the latter do not care to participate, and of which the New- 
Englandman is unconscious, or in which, perhaps, he deems himself 
fortunate, while, on the other hand, they possess certain other and 
more important qualities, which are admitted to be creditable to the 
whole nation.” 


It was doubtless those unenviable “minor points” that chilled 
Cooper’s affections for the New Englander. The nature of 
these minor points may be guessed from the connection in which 
New England occurs to him for use in illustration or anecdote. 
When he wishes to condemn a rival’s book, he says: “There is 
another book on Switzerland by a Mr. Orville Dewey, that has 
just appeared, and he writes of fine scenery like a Yankee meet- 
ing his mother after an absence of forty years. ‘Why! mother 
— is it you?’” * When he fears that he has bought his daughter 
too small a tea-set, he says that Fan “can skimp, as the Yankees 
call it, in the milk.” *° Evidently, to Cooper’s hot head, quick 
tongue, and open hand there was something repugnant in the 
New Englander’s capacity for reserve and economy. 

At any rate, Cooper’s immortal antipathy flares once more 
to life in a hitherto unpublished letter now in the Harvard Col- 


5 Notions of the Americans (Philadelphia, 1836), 1, 99. 
® Jbid., 91. 

7 [bid., 55. 

8 Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper, 1, 364. 

® Ibid., I, 708. 
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lege Library; a human and quite characteristic letter from 
Cooper to Boston in general. The Correspondence of James 
Fenimore Cooper includes a letter*® from Richard H. Dana 
which implies that Cooper has asked his advice on accept- 
ing an invitation to lecture in Boston. Though Cooper’s letter 
is missing, it can be inferred from Dana’s answer that Cooper 
is hesitating from a suspicion that Boston has not been loyal to 
him in the nation-wide quarrel over his History of the Navy; 
a quarrel in which Cooper was accused of unjustly slighting 
Perry and exalting Elliott in his account of the Battle of Lake 
Erie. The grounds of his suspicion are not made clear. We 
know from a letter written to Cooper a year later by an officer 
of the Mercantile Library Association in Boston (a letter hither- 
to unpublished and now in the Harvard College Library) 
that the invitation to lecture had come from that society. In 
this letter the invitation is renewed. Cooper’s reply returns to 
his refusal of the preceding year and reveals not only the full 
details of that incident but also the workings of his proud and 
sensitive mind. Both the invitation and Cooper’s answer are 
here printed in full. 


Boston, June 24th, 1846. 
Dear Sir:— 

In behalf of the “Mercantile Library Association of 
Boston” I would again respectfully invite you to favor 
the institution with a lecture.’ Our next course will com- 
mence on the 1 5th of October and continue for eighteen 
successive Wednesday evenings. Any period during the 
season best suited to your own convenience we should be 
happy to assign you. 

From the tenor of your letter of last year, the com- 
mittee obtained the impression that you thought there 
existed in Boston a slight feeling to your prejudice. This 

1° Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper, 556 ft. 

11 The lectures Cooper used to give are described by Thomas Clarke 


in S. T. Livermore’s 4 Condensed History of Cooperstown (Albany, 
1862), 209. 
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I am certain is not the case. Our Association is composed 
of 900 or 1000 mercantile young men, ali of whom have 
read and admired your productions, all are exceedingly 
desirous of seeing and hearing you, all take a just pride 
in the honor you have reflected upon American litera- 
ture. These sentiments of admiration and respect, I can 
assure you, are not confined to the institution, but are 
diffused through the community. 

Our lectures generally draw an audience of from 
twenty-five hundred to three thousand persons, and I 
know that your reception would be as cordial as could be 
extended to any American. There is indeed a very strong 
wish in our community to see one who has been so long 
and pleasantly known by his writings and whose works 
are part and parcel of the intellectual treasures of the 
nation. 

Prompted by these emotions, the committee have tak- 
en the liberty to renew the invitation. In doing this, I 
cannot too strongly state the desire of the members of 
the association to have you address them, and the regret 
they would feel if you declined. 

The interest manifested in our behalf by your intima- 
tion last year that your services would have been gratui- 
tous, is highly gratifying. The sum of fifty dollars, how- 
ever, still remains appropriated for your lecture. 

Trusting that you will give our request a favorable 
consideration, and with renewed sentiments of regard, 

I remain, 
Yours, very truly, 
[signed] Elliot C. Cowdin, 
Chairman Lecture Committee. 
J. Fenimore Cooper Esq. 
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Hall, Cooperstown, June 30th, 1846. 
Sir; 

Your letter of the 24th has just reached me. In reply, 
I beg to say that it was not my wish to advert at all to 
the reasons why I did not deliver the lecture before 
your association that I had partially promised Mr. Whis- 
ton to deliver, and which, at one time, it was fully my 
intention to deliver; but, since your own allusion to the 
subject, I conceive it will be more respectful to your as- 
sociation, and more just to myself, to make a brief ex- 
planation, rather than attempt to avoid one. 

You may probably know that my integrity as a man, 
and my fidelity as an historian, were coarsely and bru- 
tally called in question, by certain persons who were, or 
fancied themselves to be the friends of the late Commo- 
dore Perry, in connection with my narrative of the Bat- 
tle of Lake Erie. By proceeding against the late Mr. 
Stone for a libel, I compelled him, in order to save his 
money, the only consideration that had much influence 
with him, to make an issue involving not only all the 
legal but all the moral principles of the case, including, 
as a matter of course, the facts. This issue was publicly 
traversed before distinguished arbitrators in the City of 
New York, two of whom were of Mr. Stone’s own selec- 
tion, and all of whom were of his political party. The re- 
sult was a triumphant award in my favor.” After this 
award was made, I published a pamphlet on the subject, 
completely vindicating my own history, as I conceive, 

12 This was the trial of the Naval History Case before Samuel Steevens, 
Daniel Lord, Jr., and Samuel A. Foot. The trial was brought up by 
William L. Stone’s attack in the Commercial Advertiser. Cooper, speak- 
ing brilliantly in his own defense, won the verdict on all the eight points 


submitted. For details of the controversy, see T. R. Lounsbury, James 
Fenimore Cooper (Boston, 1883), 214 ff. 
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and unanswerably proving the falsehood, folly and 
frauds of those who had assailed me. This pamphlet I 
sent to Boston to be sold, in common with other places. 

You will remember that the subject was of a nature to 
interest the public, that I had been assailed, and that the 
award of the arbitrators was a pledge that my case merit- 
ed attention. My reputation is as dear to me and my chil- 
dren as any other man’s reputation can be dear to him- 
self and family. If I had any literary merit, as you are 
pleased to intimate, it was an additional reason why my 
appeal should at least receive some notice, in every part 
of the country where it appeared. 

About the time our correspondence took place, last 
year, and quite two years after the publication of my 
pamphlet, my son went to the Law School at Cam- 
bridge.” I availed myself of his being there to desire him 
to call on the booksellers to whom the pamphlet had 
been sent, to enquire after the sales. The answer was 
contemptuous, not to say rude. My son was told that the 
people of Boston did not wish to be enlightened on the 
subject of the Battle of Lake Erie, that their minds were 

13 Paul Fenimore Cooper. Cooper wrote to his son November 9, 1843: 
“You have caught a few Yankeeisms at college, and they may expect no 
quarter at home. Without a drop of the blood of the glorious Puritans 
in your veins, you have no right to claim their excellencies, which are so 
exclusive according to their own account of the matter, and I hope you 


have too much self-respect to put up with their blemishes.” — Corre- 
spondence, Il, 531. 

This letter to Paul is the more interesting when compared to Cooper’s 
confession of his own Yankeeisms picked up during his own college days 
at Yale and sternly disciplined by his own family on his return home 
for the holidays: “The whole six weeks were passed in hot discussions 
between my sister and myself amidst the laughter and merriment of a 
facetious father who had the habit of trotting me through my Connecti- 
cut prosody by inducing me to recite Pope’s Temple of Fame, to the 
infinite delight of two or three waggish brothers who had got their 
English longs and shorts in a more southern school.”—Notions of the 
Americans, Ul, 131. 
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made up, and that not a copy was sold; or if any were 
sold, the number was so insignificant as to render any 
account out of the question. 

Astonished to hear such a reply given to a writer, who, 
to say the least, was accustomed to meet with ordinary 
respect from the largest publishers of Europe and Amer- 
ica, I wrote to a distinguished literary friend in Boston,“* 
to enquire if it were possible that the state of feeling in 
your town was really such, that, under the circumstances 
named, no notice would be taken of a pamphlet which 
discussed an interesting point in history, and that, too, 
under circumstances which made a strong appeal to the 
sense of justice of every right-thinking community. I 
do not feel at liberty to go into details on the subject of 
the reply I received, but it was of such a character as to 
satisfy me that I should lecture to an audience that was 
much too self-satisfied to render it at all agreeable for 
one whose only motive in lecturing at all, was to oblige 
others and in a love of truth. I know that the libels on 
me, in reference to this very matter, had been extensive- 
ly circulated and widely believed in Boston, and if I 
could not obtain a hearing even, in my own defence, what 

14 Richard Henry Dana, Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper, 
II, 556. Dana explained that Boston had long held Perry in favor as a 
New England man and had hated Elliott as an outsider and as the man 
who had set up a figure-head of the detested Andrew Jackson on Bos- 
ton’s beloved frigate Constitution. (For details of this episode, see 
Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past.) He denied that Boston people had 
definitely avoided reading Cooper, or had declared that their minds were 
made up; he supposed that they had done little reading on either side of 
the case. He was earnest in his assurance that there was no noticeable ill 
feeling against Cooper personally. But he definitely advised Cooper not 
to lecture in Boston on the Battle of Lake Erie, lest he appear to be 
making a personal defense of “what should be a mere public affair,” or 


lest he should draw forth controversial statements, and “the lecture room 
“would be turned into a battle ground.” 
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motive could I possibly have to wish to obtain a hearing 
on any other subject? 

Sir, I shall not affect reserves that I do not feel. The 
opinion of no community on earth would be respected 
by me after I knew it condemned ignorantly. I care very 
little, therefore, what is thought in Boston about my ac- 
count of the Battle of Lake Erie, but I do care too much 
to preserve my self-respect, to appear voluntarily before 
any portion of a community, with a demand on its reli- 
ance on my intellect and truth, after this clear demon- 
stration how I stood with it previously. It is very true 
I might convince the people of Boston they have been 
mistaken, as I have convinced thousands in my own com- 
munity, that were just as well satisfied they knew all 
about the Battle of Lake Erie, as would seem to be the 
case in your part of the country; but the attempt would 
be attended with a sacrifice of feeling, with no commen- 
surate object, that will induce me to decline making it. 
If a quarter of a century’s knowledge of my opinions, 
capacity and integrity is not sufficient of itself to obtain 
for me a hearing, when I ask it, on a subject in which the 
public has as much interest as I can possibly have, 
I shall not humble myself so far as to ask it, even of the 
people of Boston. I shall, therefore, never appear before 
them in the character of a lecturer. 

I am aware that this is a long, and quite possibly to 
you, an uninteresting explanation. I should never have 
volunteered it, but your own letter seems to call for 
some sort of reply, and I know of none so proper as the 
truth. 

I am quite sensible of and truly grateful for the com- 
pliment conveyed in the reiterated request of your asso- 
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ciation, that I should lecture before it. They certainly 
argue a degree of respect and interest, though it would 
seem not enough to induce even your members to give 
me a hearing on a subject deeply affecting my own char- 
acter, at the very moment it is, or ought to be, of inter- 
est to every American — of interest to learn the truth, 
not the senseless concern that certain minds are eager to 
manifest in support of opinions once imbibed. We shall 
not quarrel about this, however, and one of my pleasant- 
est associations with Boston will be the recollection of 
the repeated wish your association has manifested that 
we should become acquainted. Although I can never 
lecture before it, you will permit me to retain this agree- 
able recollection. 

And now, sir, asking your forgiveness for occupying so 
much of your time, permit me to conclude with my best 
wishes for the success of your laudable efforts to acquire 
information. You will ever be a little deficient, in my 
view of the case, on the subject of the Battle of Lake 
Erie, and I do honestly think it would be in my power to 
enlighten you, but there are so many things on which 
you might instruct me that I feel no disposition to value 
myself in some little advantage in this one particular. It 
is merely the result of the responsibility of a historian, 
close investigation as a consequence of that responsibility, 
and a professional education. It would be a little re- 
markable if I did not understand this one subject better 
than those who have obtained their information either 
from loose statements made by looser newspaper writers 
or from the allegations of those who have taken up the 
_ subject to sustain one side of the question, rather than 
the truth. In my own case it is known to all who have 
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any precise knowledge in the matter that so far from 
having written in the interest of friends, I have lost old 
and attached friends by preferring the truth even to 
their favour. 

But, I am wearying you with a subject, in which prob- 
ably you feel no interest. I desire to thank you person- 
ally for the kind expressions of your letter, and make no 
doubt you are sincere in all you say. You will readily un- 
derstand, however, that no man can have a very lively 
wish to appear before a public that has treated him, in an 
important issue, in as indifferent a manner, as the Boston 
public has treated me, and in this you will find the sim- 
ple solution of my decision. 

I might add, as respects last year, that my son, to visit 
whom I intended to go to Boston, was compelled to re- 
turn home on account of his health, as early as Novem- 
ber, and that it is questionable after that, if it would have 
been in my power to see you at all. 

Repeating my wishes for the success of your institu- 
tion, 

I remain, Sir, 


Very respectfully, 
Your Servant, 


J. Fenimore Cooper. 


Elliot C. Cowdin Esquire. 














SEXUAL MORALS AND THE GREAT 
AWAKENING 


H. B. PARKES 


In the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society," Mr. Charles Francis Adams, discussing the 
sexual morals of New England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, suggests that the emotional excesses of the Great 
Awakening may have been a cause of the prevalence of 
fornication. The baselessness of this assertion is very 
curious, and one can only assume that he was badly bi- 
assed by his dislike of Puritanism; he quotes a number 
of confessions of immorality from Quincy, of which the 
latest occurred in the spring of 1740, and a number of 
others from Dedham and Groton, of which the earliest 
occurred in 1756. Yet, as he must have known, the Great 
Awakening did not begin until the autumn of 1740 and 
had died away by the autumn of 1742. He repeats the 
same charge with even more vigor in Massachusetts: Its 
Historians and its History. 

It is, as a matter of fact, very improbable that the 
Awakening had any such effect. Its opponents brought 
against it every plausible accusation; and Charles 
Chauncy compiled a book of over four hundred pages, 
in which he described all its evils in detail; but even he 
did not accuse it of promoting immorality. A survey of 
all the polemics of all its numerous enemies shows that 
only twice did anybody make any such criticism, nor was 
the accusation ever made in any of the controversial 


12 Procs. Mass. Hist. Soc., V1, 477. 
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pamphlets and newspaper articles which it occasioned. 
Timothy Cutler, Episcopalian minister in Boston, in a 
private letter to a friend in England, said that “our 
presses are for ever teeming with books and our women 
with bastards”; his letter contains other statements which 
are certainly false; and one may suspect that the rev- 
erend gentleman, knowing that he would not have to 
defend his statements, allowed his epigrammatic exu- 
berance to overwhelm his respect for truth. William 
Douglas, a deist with a bitter contempt for revivalism — 
on all subjects a most partial and inaccurate writer — 
described Whitefield in his Summary, published in 
1747, as a great promoter of “Wantonness between the 
Sexes,” the only discoverable basis for this statement be- 
ing that revival meetings filled converts with such ec- 
static communal happiness that they frequently em- 
braced each other. That they occasioned actual impro- 
prieties between the sexes, there is no evidence what- 
soever. 

On the contrary, the evidence of such church records 
as contain relevant statistics is all in favor of the belief 
that the Awakening markedly improved the morals of 
New England; in churches affected by it the number of 
confessions of immorality decreased immediately and 
decisively. At Plymouth in 64 years before the Awaken- 
ing there were 25 confessions; in 24 years after there 
was none (but between 1764 and 1781 there were 16). 
At Middletown in 11 years before there were 29; in 11 
years after there were 6. At Harwich in 17 years before 
there were 22; in 17 years after there were 7. At Wake- 
field in 9 years before there were 8; in 9 years after 
there were 3. At Branford in 8 years before there were 
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7; in 8 years after there were 4. At Salem Village in 9 
years before there were 8; in 9 years after there were 3 
(but between 1751 and 1767 there were 16). At Groton 
in 30 years before there were 8 bastardies; in 20 years 
after there were 3 (but between 1760 and 1782 there 
were 9). At Hanover the revival had very slight effect, 
as is shown by the fewness of the converts: in 13 years 
before there were 13 confessions; in 13 years after there 
were 8. I have found only one church in which confes- 
sions did not decrease: West Roxbury — there they re- 
mained stationary at 6 in the 7 years before, and 6 in 
the 7 years after. In this church there was no revival. 

Thus, whatever truth there may be in the charge that 
revivalism in general, by breaking down inhibitions, has 
a tendency to cause unchastity, it is unlikely that this was 
true of the Great Awakening. The morals of the New 
Englanders were those of a primitive people who had 
retained from the days before Puritanism the habit of 
anticipating marriage. The notion of Mr. James Trus- 
low Adams’ that Puritanism, by leaving no other outlet 
for emotion but the sexual, was responsible for immo- 
rality, is probably as unjust as that of his namesake. His 
complaint lacks particularity: village life breeds ennui 
the whole world over; moreover, he does not explain 
what recreations possible in the old world were prohib- 
ited in the new. He mentions only the laws against sab- 
bath-breaking, which concerned only one day in seven. 
Puritanical repression, by discountenancing dancing and 
drinking (and not even that with much consistency or 
success), must have promoted, rather than discouraged, 
a strict sexual morality. 


2 J. T. Adams, Revolutionary New England, 38. 











AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LETTER FROM 
A SEA CAPTAIN TO HIS OWNER 


EDITED BY AMELIA C. FORD 


One of the vessels engaged in Boston’s colonial trade with 
the West Indies and Africa was the sloop Africa owned by 
Samuel Waldo, a Boston merchant, and commanded by a Rhode 
Island sea captain named Samuel Rhodes. A full account of 
the A frica’s voyage in 1734-1736 has been preserved because of 
the fact that a lawsuit over this voyage arose between Waldo 
and Rhodes, causing a number of business papers relating to the 
matter to be filed with the court in Boston where they are now." 
These documents furnish further information concerning New 
England commerce in pre-Revolutionary days. The various 
sheets of accounts show that the Waldos, Samuel and Cornelius, 
were having business dealings with Captain Rhodes in 1731- 
1732 and later. According to these, Rhodes bought from the 
Waldos in Portsmouth lumber, rafters, longboats, etc., and 
went on journeys for them.’ By 1734 Rhodes was captain of 
the sloop Africa, as a letter from Waldo in that year ordered 
him to go with all possible dispatch to the Barbadoes. He re- 
ceived seven pounds a month wages plus a commission of two 
and a half per cent on all sales he made acting as factor. In 
January, 1734, he sailed from Boston to the island of St. 
Eustatius, carrying a cargo of “Fish, Candles, Madeira wine, 
Shoes, Desks, Silver Smiths ware, Pork, Oyl, Staves, Bricks, 
Lead, Brass, Steel, Iron, Pewter, Beads, Cowreys, Musketts 
and Dry Goods.” * On arrival, Rhodes disposed of these goods 

1 This material is to be found in the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court, Pemberton Square, Boston, under the name of “Suffolk Files,” as 
follows: Suffolk Files: 25158; 26425; 27058; 27158; 28705; 44011; 
443173 44562; nine papers under No. 46527; 47639; 48317; 469955 
4771'3- 

2 [bid., No. 7 in No. 46527, and No. g in No. 46527. 

* Suffolk Files, Nos. 46995 and 47713. 
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and with the proceeds bought one hundred and seventy-three 
hogsheads and two tierces of rum containing in all thirteen 
thousand gallons, and “sundry other merchandises” or “dry 
cargoe” to the value of three or four hundred pounds sterling.‘ 
He then proceeded by way of the Cape Verde islands to the 
coast of Guinea, where he stayed trading for about eight months, 
from October, 1734, until June, 1735. On the voyage thirty- 
five hundred gallons of rum leaked out, which the captain 
estimated as a loss of £3100 sterling but Waldo as £4500 loss. 
With the remaining cargo Rhodes bought for his owner more 
than two hundred negro slaves, over a ton of beeswax, and half 
a ton of ivory. The flux broke out among the negroes, and 
many of them died. On the homeward voyage Rhodes again 
stopped at St. Eustatius, where he was able to sell his remaining 
“ageing and meagre” slaves only on condition of accepting part 
of his payment in cocoa instead of money. No sooner had the 
dealer bought the negroes than sixteen (or almost half) of 
them died. When Rhodes reached Boston, Waldo held him 
responsible for the various losses incurred, accusing him of 
negligence and bad judgment, and refused to pay him. Rhodes 
defended himself against these charges in an able, spirited, yet 
conciliatory letter, which is worth quoting in full because of 
the light it throws on the character of the man and the com- 
merce of those days. In printing the manuscript, the editor 
has expanded the conventional contractions of the handwriting 
of the period. 


Mr. Samuel Waldo. 
Sir North Kingston August 26 1737 


yours of the 22d Instant pr the post I received & 
should have been much more surprised at the contents 
than in fact I was but that I have of late been the sport 


* Included in this “dry cargoe” were “eleven dozen of blue and white 
China Plates, and two dozen of Ennamelled China Plates,” which Waldo 
declared Rhodes refused to hand over. Records of the Superiour Court of 
Judicature, 1739-1740, Folio 144. 

° Suffolk Files, No. 44562. 
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of Fortune. I was before used to be highe in your fa- 
vour and at any time you gave me an open ear to vindi- 
cate myself against the malignity of [enemies?] I was 
proud to be distinguisht and sought nothing more than to 
Please you . . . but now, there is nothing more cold than 
your Letters, and your pen seems to me to draw its char- 
acters from a cloudy mind. I can’t imagine the cause of 
this great change (afflicting enough to me). it cant surely 
be the making a broken voyage you have or I mistake 
more discretion than to let that be the cause J] would have 
you seriously consider that From Eustatius I took on 
your account one hundred and thirty hundreds (or T hir- 
teen thousand gallons) of rum and between three and 
Four hundred Ponds Ster: in dry cargoe This cargoe 
sufferd thirty one hundred Pounds Loss as beneath viz 
3500 gallons Rum exclusive of 10 per cent 


Leakt out in gold at ......... 3/2. £2695.0 o. 
Long boat & thirty odd pigs of Lead Lost 
EE AN aang 04 bs k haw xeew «5% 175:0:0 
FP TCE CT ee 60: 0: Oat 
Ditto 2 cannoots [canneets?] em:....... 230:0:0 
£3100: 0:0 


This is no inconsiderable sum to come out of our cargoe 
nor is there any possibility for you to think I did not well 
improve the other part. when you consider and you ought 
to Do me that Justice That I purchased for you more 
than two hundred Slaves, more than one tonn of wax and 
half a tonn of Ivory, which had it pleased God would 
have made more in the gross sales than twenty thousand 
Pound at a very moderate computation. The charges 
then would have been very little more they are certain 
wether you win or loose, you have a number of times ob- 
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jected to me my Long Stay on the Coast, I was forct to 
stay tradeing from October until June (about Eight 
months) theres no man alive but must have done the 
same at that time nor can your frowns (which I deserve 
not) ever make me say that I am herein taxable, I beg 
your patience Sir, while I recount to you The detention of 
other rum men at the same time two snows of Road Island 
one of 140 the other of 90 Slaves the first stayed to Dis- 
pose of their Rum all most eight months. the other be- 
tween 6 and 7 months. a sloop of Boston annother of 
Road island each about 45 slaves was on the coast one 
five months the other six, two sloops of Barbad one go, 
the other about 35 Slaves one stayed nine months, the 
other 7 months and at this rate might every rum vessel be 
counted one small one excepted who had a lucky dis- 
patch, you object that I had some dry cargoe and ought 
not to have stayed at Gambia which is no rum country I 
have to say that had I known the country then as I know 
it now I would not have continued so long there but my 
account of the Leward coast being full of Rum did not 
deceive me and my design herein was nothing, more than 
advancing your Interist. as to our haveing Dry cargoe 
enough to shorten our tarrying on the Coast there’s noth- 
ing in it at all, both the Barbadians were sorted Dry yet 
could they not draw their rum sooner, ther’s one objec- 
tion of yours which I am confident you dont want an- 
swerd namely that what time the Plux came among our 
slaves I should have destroyed one part of our Cargoe 
(to say [? ] the rum) to save the other this you have told 
me a number of times yet I dont think you were serious 
in it, You impute the Mortallity among the Slaves to our 
Long tarrying, I have no notion of thats makeing it ab- 
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solutely necessary and expected, because there is so many 
instances the contrary. you very often seem to Repine 
and say that such a mortallity never was before, if it was 
the greatest that ever was this ought by no means to make 
you angry with me; but though I can’t se what good they 
can do us we are not without company. Isaac Holmes 
from South Carolina will tell you that two angolamen 
this summer lost so many slaves that the Remaining 
would not pay mens wages, there is now at newport no 
long arrived a smal] Guineaman who buried all the Ne- 
groes except a few which had as good have gone with 
the Rest being of no value, Notwithstanding we have a 
Company of mourners, yet I must say I have been very 
thoughtfull about the cause, and have in my turn ob- 
jected it where there is no concern for my anger and in 
that case are to windward of me, you have said much to 
me about the Cocoa, and sometimes have said you never 
would think more of it for you veryly thought I had 
done as well as I could yet too soon forgot it, I have all 
ways acted with Integrity, the negroes was ageing and 
meagre this may be evinced from the Death of 16 of 
them presently after sageran bought them this was all 
most half of them I must have either have sold them all 
together (some just Dead excepted) and take the Coa- 
coa the price 66 pesetas as I remember, or else have half 
of them turnd aside and have sold at a prime price, and 
it was my opinion that the Former would be our best ac- 
count, I take God to witness I neither suspected any 
cheat, nor had anything to object against the cocoa more 
than that the Price was too high and that if I had the 
money in some small time I could buy it cheaper. I was 
sick I got Mr: Hassell to Look at the Cococoa before I 
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Received it, Mr: Hassel as a merchant is known to be 
in the best Creditt and as a magistrate unspoted in his 
Reputation, he came to me and told me the nutts were 
good of Cracras, Mistress Gyson where I was sick, said 
the Chocolate we drunk every morning she bought out 
of the same parcell, you told me some time past that in 
fact I was not obligated to take the cocoa which you say 
appears from my own letters, truely Sir I am in no pain 
about what my letters contain he that uses no deceit with 
his principal need fear no shame, I never Laid any 
Schemes to wrong you I would suffer any pain whatever 
or however before I would do so . . . when Sageran first 
saw and markt the negroes, we did not talk about the 
Cocoa we were at first wide in the price which coming to 
Sageran’s Partner one John De Bergist sayd they could 
not pay all cash and mentiond the Cocoa which I after- 
wards to my sorrow took, but Sir had I then insisted upon 
all money I must have kept the negroes no person in 
Eustatius but these men would have given anything for 
them but Rum Sugar or some thing Contra: Bando, a 
few only Excepted, I should have had the charge of 
them and they would have Died on our hands, had I 
known the Cocoa was not merchantable I would not have 
taken it but would have sold the negroes as I could which 
how many and at what price would have gone off may be 
estimated from Sagerans account who sold as many of 
them again for Rum molasses etc, which he wanted for 
the Road island men as he cou’d and Lost (which I can 
now Prove) Eight Hundred Pesetas, now Sir as J know 
in my Soul that I never Practised Deceitfully in your 
Service (unless very lately at Boston I spoke some Rash 
‘words in Company for which I am concerned) 1 am not 
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anxious about my Letters or any thing that ever I wrote 
in their affairs being only the Product of an Honest mind 
this Justice I must Do my Self. It is not now immodest, 
since not Long since (very lately) you served me with 
your whole Interest, and now you seem to abandon me 
to the malice of my enemies. it is new an evil conjuncture 
to break with me. you have said much and done much to 
serve me, and what it is that wrought in you a change I 
cant Devine. J am Sir very content to be charge with 
Capt: Wakefields Bill, it was not only Pictures you re- 
fused to pay for I never ask’t that but you refused to pay 
for any thing in the Cabben even the chairs, you may 
Remember that you then enquired Capt: corneys cain 
Backt chairs. my Pictures hurt not your Interist being 
paid away on your account to get off your Rum. had you 
not refused paying for the things at Wakefields I had 
not had an account of them, this Capt: Wakefields age 
(out) ought to be venerable and though I meant not any 
evil it is most certain that the account of Epithets be- 
tween us is in his favour which I value not one rush. Pic- 
tures I have seen oftentimes on board Ships, but I have 
done with them. you quite forgot your self in mention- 
ing them 

I am at a Loss to know how you can make out that you 
are not in my Debt I am sure if you are not that I am 
several Hundred Pounds worse than nothing. If this be 
the Effects of being ambitious, I pray for humility. The 
adjustments of our accounts which has been often talkt 
on can be no long work except you have some nostrum 
which if you have will render you Pain, I have told you 
to settle the Account yourself I am quite easie about what 
you shall Do herein youll Do justly or otherways if the 
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former which I Doubt not that should Please us both, if 
otherways you will hurt yourself with me and you will 
do a violence to your own inclinations I am Confident, 
what you Design hereafter to Do with me you have told 
me, but to Demonstrate that I am not so haughty and 
superb as has been said of me, I would serve you in the 
meanest thing that goes abroad. is it my Prudence you 
Doubt. you know I have now had experience. I have 
markt my self a path and I know where dangers are Is 
it my Probity you Doubt I have no money[ed] friends 
but I dare to say that I can find twenty Land’d men to 
be Bound for my fidelity this is no time to Discard me 
in doing it theres a Possibility of your committing In- 
justice, and there is a Retribution. 

I pray you to tell Mr: Shirley (who wrote me Lately) 
that I wish him to put of the court of admiralty one week 
longer for I am not very well, and you will Do me a fa- 
vor in speaking to Mr: Bollan on my account. I owe him 
money and know no way to Pay him if it be as you say 
that I am to receive nothing from you yet I pray you will 
become my Sponser, you have been apt To Do me such 
offices before and I hope you wont now Refuse me, which 
should it Ever be in my Power I would on all occasions 
acknowledge 1 pray you will Excuse this Long Letter 

I am your very obedient servitor 


Samuel Rhodes. 


[Inscription on bottom at right angles in another hand:] 
Capt. Samuel Rhodes 
26th Augt 1737 
North Kingston 
answered 


Mentions the Loss of Rum 3500 gallons leakage 
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and purchase of more than one Tun of Wax 

obliged to sell his Slaves for Cocoa 

offers to pay Wakefield’s bill 

he [had? ] taken all Small Wares out of the Sloop. 
desires me to settle the account myself with 
which he will be easy 


As Waldo persisted in his refusal to pay Rhodes’ bill of 
£1207: 6: 4, Rhodes brought suit in July, 1738, for damages to 
the amount of £1900. In the trial Waldo contended that the 
great leakage of rum with a consequent loss of £5000 was the 
fault of Rhodes in two respects: first, because he unskilfully and 
negligently stowed the ground tier of the cargo of rum in sand 
ballast —a want of skill that he declared the captain had ad- 
mitted in several letters; and second, that he had neglected to 
have the hogsheads and tierces periodically surveyed and 
trimmed during the voyage and while lying on the coast of 
Guinea. In answer, Rhodes asserted that the leakage was not 
due to improper stowing, because not only the ground tier suf- 
fered leakage but also the tiers above; that such leakage was not 
uncommon nor to be attributed to the master’s negligence; that 
it was due to the use of wooden hoops which rotted off on the 
long voyage; that he had often requested the owner to iron- 
bound the lowermost rum casks, but in vain; and that his letters 
were nothing more than an honest statement of this defect. 
One of the witnesses on Rhodes’s behalf, a mate, Dennis Dris- 
coll, testified that on every one of his voyages to the coast of 
Guinea he had traded on board of rum vessels from America, 
that he had been down in the hold of several of them, and per- 
fectly well remembered seeing the ground tier of rum stowed 
in shingles and sand ballast, and that he himself in Barbadoes 
had helped load a vessel with rum for Guinea in which the en- 
tire ground tier of casks had wooden hoops and were stowed 
with shingle ballast; that he not only had heard several mas- 
ters of rum vessels say that they had suffered a great deal of 
leakage for want of ironbound casks, but he had himself seen 
rum cargoes in which the ground tier had either entirely, or in 
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great part, leaked out; that from no other place than America 
was liquor brought in wooden-bound casks; that in Holland he 
had stowed in sand ballast a number of large butts of brandy on 
board a sloop loading for Guinea, but those casks were iron- 
bound. It is evident that Waldo also accused the captain of 
converting to his own use some of the wax and ivory pur- 
chased, because a deposition by the mate of the Africa, John 
Hammond, declared that the ivory and beeswax was all de- 
livered at Boston to Waldo; that there was no other on board 
except what was upon the owner’s account, and he never knew 
or heard that Captain Rhodes ever converted any of it to his 
own use. 

The jury found for Waldo, and Rhodes was ordered to pay 
the costs of court. Rhodes appealed to the superior court, which 
reversed the judgment of the lower court and ordered Waldo 
to pay Rhodes £1009: 12: 64 money damages and costs of court. 
Waldo then appealed. Finally it was agreed to refer the case 
for decision to the three following men: Charles Apthorp, 
chosen by Waldo, Ebenezer Holmes, chosen by Rhodes, and 
Thomas Hutchinson, appointed by the Court. These referees, 
on March 18, 1739, rendered a judgment in favor of Rhodes; 
Waldo was ordered to pay him £752:5:64, and also to indem- 
nify him for any damages that might arise from any claims 
from the estates of John Michael, Thomas Bliss, and John 
Keyes, three sailors who died in the service of the sloop Africa, 
for wages due them at the time of their decease. Waldo also 
had to pay the costs of court.® 


® Records of the Superiour Court of Judicature, 1739-1740, Folio 144. 
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The Story of Fay House. By Christina Hopkinson Baker. 
(Cambridge: The Harvard University Press. 1929. Pp. x, 
136. $2.00.) 


To the uninformed The Story of Fay House might be the 
title of a novel ; to the half-informed who know that Fay House 
is an old mansion in Cambridge, Massachusetts, now occupied 
by Radcliffe College and pointed out as the house in which 
Samuel Gilman wrote “Fair Harvard,” the title might fore- 
shadow something too local for general interest. “Fair Har- 
vard” was a good poem for its immediate purpose; but now, 
reduced as it usually is to its first stanza and applied almost as 
indiscriminately as “The Star-Spangled Banner,” it would be 
lean material for a book. Fay House is much more than the 
birthplace of “Fair Harvard.” The story of Fay House is a pic- 
ture and a history of the finest social life in New England. Fay 
House was, for generations, the home of scholarship, poetry, 
and music. Into it, as possessors or as guests, came many of 
those who best represented New England in the days when cul- 
ture needed no support from luxury, when a Cambridge lady 
could declare with truth that two waists and one skirt, all of 
black silk, completely met her social requirements in dress, and 
when black silk dresses were known as “Cambridge uniforms” ; 
in the days when Professor Wolcott Gibbs’s chief instrument of 
research was a common cooking stove. Scepticism proyoked by 
the title of Mrs. Baker’s book is for those only who know 
neither Fay House nor Mrs. Baker. “Old New England,” 
says the preface, “is between these covers for the amused and 
understanding consideration of New Englanders. Here, I hope, 
her far-scattered children may feel at home, and those to whom 
New England traits are strange may find enlightenment.” 

Mrs. Baker presents her material with a sort of high-minded 
optimism, which she herself may not recognize under that name 
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but which takes a firm hold on her readers. It permeates the 
book, guiding her choice of details, reanimating the minutest 
of them into a significance which time might seem to have de- 
stroyed. From the immense mass of detailed information which 
she, with the invaluable aid of Miss Rose Sherman, has un- 
earthed she has chosen with a sharp eye for what is lively and 
specific; and she includes nothing that a discriminating reader 
would ask her to reject. 

Not the least valuable parts of the book relate to manners, 
customs, and ceremonies in Harvard College. “Masquerades in 
college,” she says, quoting Caroline Howard Gilman, “exclu- 
sively confined to students, however, were permitted as an an- 
nual amusement so late as 1809. The maskers felt themselves 
authorized to enter any house, under any disguise they chose, 
throughout one appointed evening. There might be seen the 
Cambridge girls, usually so retired, dressed with more than 
usual care in the slight ornaments of their unpretending ward- 
robes, while unannounced soldiers entered and knelt at their 
feet; fortune-tellers gazed on the lines of their extended hands; 
Indian chiefs brandished their hatchets in their quiet parlors; 
pretended Frenchmen, with snuff and broken phrases, raised 
easy laughter; lumbering Falstaffs, who had despoiled their 
beds of pillows, came glorious with clumsiness intead of wit; 
while here and there a youth betrayed himself by an amphibious 
bow, in attempting a curtsey as a fair maiden.” 

Commencement seems to have had a setting not unlike that 
of a country fair. Then, as now, the Governor came in state, 
“protected,” as Dr. Holmes has written, “by his faithful band 
of mounted truckmen.” Quoting Mrs. Samuel Gilman, Mrs. 
Baker tells of President Quincy’s announcing “donations to the 
college of an iron spoon and pewter cup or similar articles.” 

She tells, also, of an entry in Judge Fay’s account book — 
“Phillip Moran came to work at 50 cents per day and 3 cents 
for liquor”; of little James Russell Lowell coming to school at 
Fay House on a pony and wearing “an embroidered ruffled 
shirt with cuffs,” and a pinafore stained with jam; of Lowell, 
Longfellow and William James shelling peas with Miss Maria 
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Fay on Fay House porch. She introduces charming sketches of 
Professor Sophocles, a welcome guest. 

Mr. John Bartlett, on the title pages of “Familiar Quota- 
tions,” cites Montaigne—“I have gathered a posie of other 
men’s flowers, and nothing but the thread that binds them is 
mine own.” At every opportunity Mrs. Baker has wisely turned 
over to the generations of which she writes the responsibility of 
telling their own story. A mere glance at the bibliography in- 
dicates the range of her selective labor, the self-effacing skill 
with which the “posie” is made up, the efficiency of the thread 
(so much more than a thread) that binds the flowers. Joseph 
McKean, Edward Everett, Samuel Gilman, Wolcott Gibbs, 
the Fay family, and the rest are marshalled in orderly proces- 
sion with the aid of lieutenants as diverse as the Massachusetts 
Historical Society and the Porcellian Club. The story of Guy 
Bambridge’s “1 ackr” and of one corner lot in Cambridge be- 
gins with a pioneer among settlers and ends with those pioneers 
in education, the founders of Radcliffe College, to which Fay 
House now belongs. 

The workmanship of the Harvard University Press is quite 
worthy of the book, which, by the way, is copyrighted “by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College.” 


L. B. R. Bricaes. 


Collected Poems of Edwin Arlington Robinson. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1929. Pp. xii, 1018. $5.00.) 


The publication of Mr. Robinson’s second Collected Poems 
is a convenience to the general reader and something of a chal- 
lenge to criticism. This poet during his lifetime is enjoying a 
classical eminence which few living have known, for already 
he is more praised than read, and with the reviewers he is one 
to measure by in those vague dimensions which reviewers use. 
For my part, I could sincerely toss my cap in the air with the 
rest, ignoring mental reservations in favor of my respect for 
the poet’s power and integrity; but something of his own ob- 
jectivity has taken hold on me. Though he merits better than 
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the wood-pulp laurels bestowed on him in his own day, though 
of him as of few other contemporaries one can say “this man 
will be remembered,” yet his true virtues and weaknesses have 
alike gone unrecognized during his years of obscurity and even 
more during his majority in fame. 

There is no more careful craftsman than Mr. Robinson. He 
early set himself the task of perfecting certain modes in which 
he was proficient—the literary, as opposed to the musical, 
measures of our language. In his first volume (Children of the 
Night, 1897) he was already at ease with his technique. In 
that book we find some of his best sonnets, the famous “Richard 
Corey,” and an excellent villanelle, “The House on the Hill.” 
In Captain Craig (1902) blank verse is the vehicle for the 
title poem and three other long pieces. His first two volumes, 
therefore, develop the mediums which, in the main, have served 
him throughout his career. To speak comparatively, he is thus 
a far surer artist than Mr. Masefield, whose triumphs seem 
happy accidents amid much fumbling, rather than the fruitage 
of considered husbandry. Mr. Robinson is a learned man; his 
cadences fulfil his artistic purpose and, that purpose acknowl- 
edged, are beyond cavil. He is master of the five-stress line: 
the sonnet and forms derivative from it for the shorter works, 
blank verse for the longer. These are both literary forms and 
call for an intellectual rather than an emotional or sensory 
response. 

His artistic purpose is nothing less than the exposition of the 
human mind. Theoretically, the scope of his material is as 
great as man’s experience; actually, it is limited by Mr. Robin- 
son’s inability to portray the emotions and sensations which 
cause states of mind. Even though limited, however, this pre- 
occupation with mankind is unusual. Look through a dozen 
books of modern verse and you will discover, as a Danish critic 
complained, that “the world seems to contain no human beings 
but only birchtrees and larks” — with, it may be added, the 
shadow of the author, like that of a bad photographer, falling 
. across the picture. Mr. Robinson, on the contrary, withholds 
himself and studies his fellows. In the shorter poems he em- 
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ploys direct description or narration, leaving implicit the per- 
son behind the event; in the longer poems he reverses this 
method, and by discourse, as with Captain Craig, or almost 
chemical analysis, as with Fernando Nash, he fishes cell after 
cell from the agonized brain-pan, and establishes— not, per- 
haps, the character —the separate parts of a character. These 
long poems are of two kinds, records from observation and 
Arthurian recensions, yet deeper criticism will conjoin the two, 
for Roman Bartholow and Merlin are contemporaries except 
in name. Of the two methods, that of the shorter poems will 
doubtless prove more enduring. We remember the Veteran 
Sirens, Luke Havergal, and Miniver Cheevy long after we have 
ceased to follow the hesitations of Tristram. Mr. Robinson’s 
great virtue is in his delineation of the actual, that moment 
which implies all the past and all that is to come. When he 
pauses too long, what is ponderable becomes merely heavy. 
And however intellectual the world may be or may become, 
poetry, if it is to survive as poetry, must look to music for its 
sway. Mr. Robinson is not a musical poet. When he writes in 
four- or three-stress metres, the cadences are as unlyrical as if 
they were resolved into longer verse. Herein lies a serious limi- 
tation. The Elizabethans (whom we must always invoke, since 
they alone abide no question however taste may change) were 
trained in lyric measures, broken not only in lines, but within 
the line to accommodate the singing breath. When they wrote 
five-stress verse, the rise and fall of the shorter phrasing con- 
tinued and gave to the longer lines a music which has been the 
despair of later comers. Since their time, too many poets have 
conceived in the long literary sentence, and from that have 
turned to the shorter phrasing, thus depriving all their metres 
of the natural music of English verse. Most modern poets would 
do well to consider Verlaine’s “Music before everything . . . 
and all the rest is literature.” Mr. Robinson’s work, in that 
perhaps ugly sense, is too near literature. A single “Hey ding 
a ding ding” from other days would undo him. This is not to 
say, merely, that he is no lyric poet. It is to say that lyric feel- 
ing is usually absent from his longer works. 
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These being the general qualities and defects of the poet, we 
shall naturally look for his finest work in the pieces where the 
thought itself is so intense as to compensate for the lack of mu- 
sical exaltation. The long poems we must reluctantly resign— 
reluctantly because they include many a fine passage, though too 
few to elevate an entire work, and also because they are evi- 
dently the tasks with which the poet has most concerned him- 
self. We must turn from them to some of the sonnets, to the 
epigrams, to the shorter character sketches. Only “The Man 
Against the Sky” and “Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from 
Stratford” sustain at any length the full poetry of their author, 
the first of these by its philosophical breadth, and the second by 
simple insight devoid of crabbed and dubious psychology. 

We may believe that Mr. Robinson himself might concur 
in our enthusiasm for these poems in The Man Against the 
Sky, for he has detached that volume from chronological order 
and set it at the beginning of his collected works. Here are the 
flawless literary technique, the grave and sweeping thoughts 
which distinguish his poetry at his best. He is by all odds the 
most impressive figure on our literary horizon, not only be- 
cause of his success in the shorter works, but also because of his 
great failures which, though in themselves frustrate, impart to 
every sonnet and character sketch the sense of powers held in 
reserve. If the major works be not of great beauty, at least the 
minor works bear the impact of a major poet. 


Rospert HI.tyer. 


The Inquiring Mind. By Z. Chafee, Jr. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1928. Pp. x, 276. $2.50.) 


The Censorship in Boston. By Z. Chafee, Jr. (Boston: The 
Civil Liberties Committee of Massachusetts. 1929. Pp. 24. 
10¢.) 


The book reviewed is a collection of essays on liberty and 
other constitutional problems. The pamphlet reviewed with it 
is a recent and as the Scotch would say a “timeous” supple- 
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ment to the book’s chapter upon “Freedom of the City” giving 
special treatment to recent events in Boston. 

Most of the essays—says the author—are attempts to as- 
certain the proper scope for liberty in various concrete situations. 
Most of the liberty — says the present reviewer — is the liberty 
to talk. In our modern America nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand are altogether too comfortable and too busy 
to desire to do things which are forbidden. The laborer may 
have aspirations which economic conditions frustrate, the con- 
sumer may wish that tea were cheaper or that he were free 
in practice to buy plumbing goods except from the well-organ- 
ized ring which dominates that line. But nowadays no one 
wants to fight because he is taxed without effective representa- 
tion. It is a joke to say that Massachusetts or Rhode Island has 
any effective voice to protest against an income tax amendment 
or against income taxes spent on the Colorado Basin project. 
But who effectively wants to throw tea into the sea or to apply 
tar and feathers (on Boston Common) to some objectionable 
revenue collector? 

Liberty to-day in the sense of liberty agitated for is of two 
sorts. One sort may be mentioned in this review only to be dis- 
regarded. It is the claim for liberty to break existing formal 
law clearly embodied in statutes and decisions. One may ob- 
ject to the law against gratifying his bodily appetite for alco- 
hol. Another may object to a law against a sympathetic strike. 
But as to both such laws the agitators know or ought to know 
that the statute or decision is against them. They propose to have 
their way because their way is “right” and although it has been 
enacted or decided that that way is forbidden. This is a very 
good sort of liberty when the end justifies the means, as, for in- 
stance, in the historic case of throwing tea overboard. 

The other sort of liberty with which people concern them- 
selves nowadays is liberty to talk and agitate. And because this 
book deals with more emphasis with the right to free speech and 
to a free press, so that is the more interesting part of it to re- 
view in this magazine. Is it desirable that when the modern 
iconoclast devotes himself to the smashing of imaginary images 
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he should be as much repressed and forbidden as is the fashion 
of our present-day rulers? We have here an author who is dis- 
tinctly a conservative, but he wants the boon of free assembly 
granted to the radicals. He says in his preface, as Mr. Justice 
Holmes says freely in private conversation, that one may have 
a lifelong leaning to the conservative side and yet may hold to 
a philosophy of freedom which requires one to advocate free- 
dom for the radical to preach his doctrine, right or wrong. 
Professor Chafee urges upon us that such freedom is highly de- 
sirable and that the power and tendency of our administrators 
to deny it has increased, is increasing, and ought to be dimin- 
ished. The writer agrees. 

The next question is what to do about it. In Massachusetts 
to-day the laws enacted by our Calvinist ancestors have been 
used to supply admirable machinery with which to restrict the 
expression of opinion whenever that is unsatisfactory to our not- 
at-all Calvinistic dominating interests. We have just elected a 
mayor who is likely to represent us for four years. From this 
gentleman Professor Chafee quotes a fervid passage. Mr. Cur- 
ley believes that: 

The preservation of the Commonwealth and its ordered life tran- 
scends in importance the acceptance of any principle or paragraph of 


the Bill of Rights that negatives their force and virtue and strikes 
the sword of authority from the hand of the State. 


Here is a condition and not a theory, for here is a sword sharp- 
ened in the name of John Winthrop and wielded with the ap- 
proval of Ignatius Loyola. All the machinery for repression 
exists for historical reasons and is adroitly used. How shall those 
who want free speech manage their campaign against these 
powers? 

It is time we had more mass meetings in Boston. Moreover 
the time has come to go further. A protest party to protest 
against not getting a place to protest in is not near enough to 
the meat of the issue when a whole line of subjects like birth 
control, prosecutions for sedition, noted criminal trials where 
injustice may have been done, and censorship of the stage have 
all been so far suppressed that people want to talk about the 
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things themselves just as much as about freedom to talk about 
them. We need some meetings where the safety valve of free 
expression is tied wide open. Toward that end Professor 
Chafee’s work (including, but not limited to this book and 
pamphlet) has given most desirable assistance. He has rendered 
public service at a noticeable cost of obloquy and with as great 
fairness as he is capable of using. He has never consciously over- 
stated his case. But he is not judicial. He is the advocate of 
causes which ought to succeed when they are advocated by peo- 
ple who are hotly in favor of them. Such warmth is in its right 
place. 

Perhaps the book would have been written a little differently 
if Professor Chafee had felt the affection which the writer feels 
for the treatment of the whole subject by Mr. Shaw, Mr. Ches- 
terton, and the other libertarian witnesses before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee (Stage Plays, Censorship, Blue Book of 1909). 
His pamphlet also omits to treat the possibility of open air meet- 
ings upon vacant lots. It seems to the writer that such meetings 
have a sounder legal position than assemblies in halls or in 
parks or upon highways. 

Ricuarp W. Hate. 


Rufus Choate. By Claude M. Fuess. (New York: Minton, 
Balch and Company. 1928. Pp. 278. $3.50.) 


The chief claim to greatness of Rufus Choate, “The Wizard 
of the Law,” rests in his abilities as a trial lawyer; but he was 
also a brilliant figure in that group of lawyer-statesman-orators 
who flourished in New England in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Fuess has handled his life with sympathet- 
ic understanding and critical skill. 

Choate was born on Hog Island near Ipswich, in a farm- 
house overlooking the sea, but to the call of the sea he did not 
listen. Past ages as immortalized in literature were his inspira- 
tion. Dartmouth College had an important share in shaping 
his life. His thorough knowledge of classic literature and his- 
tory, suggests how much we have lost with the passing of the 
old classical education, administered by a few enthusiastic 
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teachers, in a small homogeneous college. Perhaps, too, it was 
the fellowship at Dartmouth that gave to Choate such human 
understanding; a sympathy with the common heart of man 
which he retained through political eminence and high social 
position. 

Like Webster, Choate was the subject of much gossip and 
some very good stories. These are referred to in one paragraph 
as “chronicles of gossip.” It is a pity that at least the Bartlett 
anecdote, one of the best Yankee stories we have heard, is not 
given here. 

Mr. Fuess does not attempt to present Rufus Choate as a 
statesman of the highest rank. But, as in his earlier life of Caleb 
Cushing, he has brought us to a sympathetic understanding of 
that group of New England who for fifty years were derided as 
Northern men with Southern principles. Choate supported the 
National Bank amendment in Tyler’s administration, which 
was perhaps not so sound a measure as Mr. Fuess thinks it was; 
but his defense of Choate for supporting Buchanan in 1856, 
when the Whig party had gone under, is no longer political 
heresy, even in Boston. The Democratic was the only national 
party in 1856, and a Republican victory would have disrupted 
the Union beyond repair. 

About one-half the book is devoted to Choate’s early life and 
career in Congress, the remainder deals with his legal life and 
public interests in and around Boston. As an orator Choate had 
a great reputation. He was ranked by public voice among the 
best, and in comparison with Everett, Phillips, Sumner, and 
Daniel Webster. As a mover of juries he was considered even 
better than Webster. The biographer himself becomes dramat- 
ic when picturing Rufus Choate in court before a trial jury. 
His oratorical powers were developed through the most careful 
study of Cicero, Demosthenes and Burke. In the words of the 
author, “Choate, even in his successes, did not arouse the jealousy 
of his rival lawyers. He was so free from arrogance and con- 
ceit, so courteous to his seniors and so kind to his juniors, that no 


one could grudge him the place which he had so honestly 


” 
earned. Lawrence V. Ror. 
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The Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts. Reprinted from the 
copy of the 1648 edition in the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary. With an Introduction by Max Farrand. (Cambridge: 
The Harvard University Press. 1929. Pp. lx, 59. $5.00.) 


It is unusual to find intrinsic value combined more strikingly 
with bibliographical rarity than in the case of the first printed 
laws of Massachusetts. Out of an edition of six hundred copies 
only one has survived, and until its discovery in the little Eng- 
lish seaport of Rye there were some who even doubted whether 
the book was ever actually printed —in spite of the recorded 
fact that the unfortunate printer was afterwards compensated 
for his losses occasioned by later changes in the law which soon 
rendered the book obsolete and unsalable. If this text is second 
in point of time to the Body of Liberties, it is superior to it in 
richness as a source for the legal and social history of the time. 

The concession of the Body of Liberties was rightly felt by 
the popular party to be only a partial victory, and so the agita- 
tion continued until complete success was achieved and the 
whole body of law was reduced to print as a means of curbing 
the arbitrary discretion of the magistracy. The records bear 
witness to the care with which this task was undertaken, and 
the serious preparation made by the compilers extending over 
several years. Coke upon Littleton, the Book of Entries, Coke 
upon Magna Carta, the New Terms of the Law, Dalton’s 
Justice of the Peace and Coke’s Reports are heavy reading for 
laymen, however eager they may be to accept a legal, as well as 
a theological view of the task of government, and they were 
no doubt glad to accept the aid of the few persons among them 
who had received a legal education. Indeed, the volume is a 
lawyerly piece of work. The form is eminently practical and 
had in fact been familiar to the profession for centuries, and in 
this connection we can not entirely assent to Mr. Farrand’s 
claim that this was “the first attempt at a comprehensive re- 
duction into one form of a body of legislation of an English- 
speaking country.” The form of the present work is closely 
modelled upon the alphabetical Abridgments of the Statutes 
which had long been current in England in manuscript, and 
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since about 1485 in a score or more printed editions. Only in 
one particular did this volume differ from its precursors in Eng- 
land, and that is in its official character. In England session 
laws were printed as they were passed by authority, and private 
compilers digested them into alphabetical abridgments; in New 
England the luxury of printed session laws was out of the ques- 
tion, so the authorities took the sensible course of printing en- 
actments from time to time in the form in which lawyers pre- 
ferred them —that is to say, in alphabetical abridgments. In 
one respect only is this print given an authoritative character: it 
is guaranteed to be complete, and all general laws not found in 
it are deemed to be repealed. The “reduction into one form” 
simply means the placing of enactments on one subject together 
under one title; it did not include their consolidation into one 
declaration of the law on the subject. The method is there- 
fore purely one of “scissors and paste.” 

There may perhaps be significance in the fact that the list of 
books provided for the guidance of the compilers did not in- 
clude any of these English compilations of statute law; in- 
stinctively it would seem, they avoided any reference to parlia- 
mentary legislation as having authority among them. Never- 
theless, it is clear that they were familiar with the traditional 
methods of digesting statute law into abridgments, and that they 
contemplated an active stream of further legislation, for in the 
preface they insist that even the “fundamentals” contained in 
the Body of Liberties are subject to repeal and are in no sense 
beyond the reach of the legislative power. 

As to the contents of the book, there is no need to remark 
upon the theocratic elements and the use of Biblical passages as 
statute law, for they are sufficiently well known. Even here, 
however, there was precedent to be found for giving statutory 
authority to parts of the Bible (although the New Englanders 
may not have been aware of it), in the Scotch statute of 1567 c. 
15, which is held by Scotch lawyers to have made the eighteenth 
chapter of Leviticus statute law in their country, and as such it 
is interpreted by the courts at the present day. Indeed, it is easy 
to exaggerate the scriptural element in early Massachusetts law; 
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a reading of this volume will show that even at this early date, 
and in spite of the talk about “judicial laws of Moses,” there 
had been a voluntary reception of a good deal of common law, 
freely modified to meet local conditions. The remarkable epis- 
tle to the present compilation contains a noteworthy statement 
of the General Court’s political theory, and is all the more 
valuable since it does not appear in subsequent editions. They 
urge the disorderly condition of English statute law as an ex- 
cuse for the inexpert legislation of “a poor colonie, being un- 
furnished of lawyers and statesmen” and vouch a civilian maxim 
in proof of the necessity of constant law making. To the ob- 
jection of non-freemen that they had had no part in this work, 
the Court replies that their mere presence within the jurisdic- 
tion constitutes an implied assent; from the moral standpoint, 
obedience to the laws is demanded in the interests of “the com- 
mon good,” a utilitarian view which is cleverly made to look 
evangelical by the comment “thus must we be content to bear 
one another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ”; and 
finally, the distinction between the laws of God and the laws of 
men, which has become “a snare to many” is deprived of its 
force by arguments drawn from the “Epistle to the Romans.” 
The General Court, therefore, is clearly taking a practical 
lawyerly view of its functions as a legislature. 

At one point, however, an infelicity in the wording of the 
epistle to the present volume has led Mr. Farrand into an in- 
consistency and an error. Although he has twice cited Win- 
throp’s Journal in proof of the fact that the Body of Liberties 
was formally adopted by the General Court, he proceeds to 
use the epistle to disprove that statement. A careful reading of 
the second paragraph of the epistle will show that the first sen- 
tence in it refers to the “model” prepared “about nine years 
since,” which it declares the Court never voted — clearly an al- 
lusion to the draft printed by Cotton; while the second sentence 
refers to “that book entitled The Liberties &§c published about 
seven years since,” which is clearly the Body of Liberties, which 


the epistle declares “we own as established by authority of this 
Court.” 
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A very few illustrations will show the practical character of 
the first “Book of General Laws.” All specialty debts are made 
assignable by endorsement, a much wider rule than prevailed in 
England. Juries also are given much more latitude than in the 
old country, Massachusetts allowing them to bring in a verdict 
of non liquet (reminiscent of the Scotch “Not Proven”), and 
in cases of doubt “in open court to advise with any man they 
shall think fit to resolve or direct them before they give in their 
verdict.” The colony boldly blended law and equity procedure 
by allowing new trials by means of a “bill of review,” and 
from other sources we can see the court “moderate” its judg- 
ment “in way of chancery.” In other respects we may find the 
colony merely following English example; thus the compul- 
sory fixing of wages is derived from the Statutes of Labourers, 
while the control of the leather trades and the prohibition of 
tanners from exercising the trades of currying and shoemaking 
recalls a long line of English statutes and the privileges of the 
London livery companies. The colonists seem to have felt 
some distrust of majority rule and so allowed a minority to 
make a “protestation or contra-remonstrance” when they con- 
scientiously dissented from the majority on weighty matters, 
such protestation to be enrolled on the records; is it more than 
a coincidence that the famous protestations entered on the jour- 
nals of the House of Lords begin to become frequent just at this 
date? 

Many more points of similar interest await the careful 
reader of these pages— which moreover are admirably printed 
in type-facsimile, making a folio volume of distinction, to 
which Mr. Farrand has prefixed a useful and concise introduc- 


tion. Tueopore F. T. PLucknetr. 


Classic Shades: Five Leaders of Learning and their Colleges. 
By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company. 1928. Pp. 199. $2.50.) 


The college or university president as known to us on this 
side of the Atlantic is a type peculiarly American. The heads 
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of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, the principals of the 
universities of Scotland, the rectors of those upon the Conti- 
nent differ so profoundly in their functions, their powers, and 
their terms of office that it is only in a superficial sense that 
they can be regarded as corresponding dignitaries. 

Though limited in varying degrees by faculties and boards of 
trustees, the presidents of American colleges have in general 
sufficient authority to impress their personalities (if they have 
such) upon their institutions, and sufficient prestige to make 
them an influence on their communities and (at times) upon 
the nation. They may thus become more than merely academic 
figures, and may acquire a right to be taken account of among 
the cultural forces that are building an American civilization. 

It was in view of considerations such as these that Mr. Howe 
undertook to sketch the personalities of five outstanding leaders: 
in education and their contributions to American life. The five 
are Timothy Dwight, the Elder, of Yale, Mary Lyon of Mount 
Holyoke, Mark Hopkins of Williams, McCosh of Princeton, 
and Eliot of Harvard. With the selection little fault can be 
found, unless it be in two respects. The group might have been 
more nationally representative had it not been confined to the 
East and had a figure such as that of Angell of Michigan been 
chosen to stand for the state universities. It is perhaps a little 
unfortunate that the representative chosen from the women’s col- 
leges should have been the head of a girls’ seminary rather than 
of a college. Had Mr. Howe’s scheme allowed the selection of 
living celebrities, the achievements of Miss Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr would have afforded a better parallel to those of the 
heads of the men’s colleges. 

The biographical sketches make no pretensions to research, 
the facts being drawn from fairly obvious sources; but they are 
well put together and give vivid pictures of their distinguished, 
one may almost say heroic, originals. The characteristics of the 
five institutions are for the most part those popularly recognized, 
and are derived from the five presidents without forcing. 

Mr. Howe wrote his book just in time. To any one who fol- 
lows the trend in our leading institutions to-day it is evident that 
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all are undergoing profound modifications, and one surmises 
that in another generation it will be difficult to recognize these 
imprints as he describes them. This is not to say that his thesis 
is invalid, but only that in the history of colleges as of any- 
thing else there are limits to the range of personal influence, 
and that new times inevitably bring new ways. But this chapter 
was well worth writing, and Mr. Howe has done it with econ- 


omy and charm. W. A. NeEttson. 


Daniel Webster. By Allan L. Benson. (New York: The Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation. 1929. Pp. viii, 402. $5.00.) 


Daniel Webster as an Economist. By Robert Lincoln Carey. 
(New York: The Columbia University Press. 1929. Pp. 
219. $3.50.) 

It was almost inevitable that among the deluge of biogra- 
phies which high-powered publishers are now raining on the 
reading public should appear a new life of Webster. It was 
time for one. The biographies of Webster by his contempora- 
ries are biassed, and later sketches such as that of Lodge are 
strongly colored by sectionalism. The work by Allan Benson, 
a journalist and sometime socialist candidate for the Presidency, 
rests entirely on material already published, for the most part 
of a political naiure; but it is a useful and on the whole 
sane interpretation of a great figure and his influence upon 
American history. In style and content it is of the “new biog- 
raphy”; short staccato sentences, trivial development of char- 
acter by a series of pictures, dwelling upon apparently trivial 
incidents which the author finds significant, in his effort at 
psychological interpretation. With this technique and such a 
subject, no experienced writer could fail to produce an inter- 
esting volume. 

Although Benson does not minimize Webster’s short-comings, 
the book is not a “debunking” exercise. Webster, “through an 
excess of zeal to serve the community” in the Knapp case, “did 
not give the blood-stained brothers their full legal rights,” and 
like the cheapest lawyers, the “godlike Daniel” at times would 
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play upon the class bias or personal prejudices of judges or 
jurors. But the broad charges of Parton that Webster was a 
drunkard, careless in money matters, and intellectually dis- 
honest are refuted. Perhaps the most solid contribution of the 
book is its defense of Webster from the onslaughts of the abo- 
litionists and firebrands whose activities were making a war in- 
evitable. If the nation ever needed middle-of-the-road men who 
would compromise on anything but disunion, it needed them 
then; in retrospect it was Webster rather than Garrison who 
served his country well. Even as a “human” biography Ben- 
son’s volume is far from complete. Many phases of his personal 
life, such as friends, reading habits, method of work, are hard- 
ly touched. The book is a series of impressions rather than a 
detailed study, but the impressions as they accumulate, give as 
true an insight into the real Webster as we have had. 

At least one gap left by Benson and other biographers has now 
been filled by the published thesis of Robert L. Carey, which 
makes it quite evident that Webster was an economist of great 
ability. He was, however, no economic scientist in the formal 
sense. To Webster the classical economists wrote “a great deal 
of solemn commonplace and a great deal also of a kind of meta- 
physics,” and his comment that “There are no rules on these 
subjects so fixed and invariable as that their aggregate consti- 
tutes a science” should win approval from the recent followers 
of Veblen. Webster’s approach was anything but metaphysical 
and his realistic diagnoses of existing economic factors are not 
only interesting as the contribution of a powerful intellect, but 
as the reaction of a New Englander in a period of rapid econom- 
ic change. His “clearly expressed” and “unequivocal state- 
ments” as to the economic origin and purpose of the American 
constitution testify, for instance, to his realism, even if they 
give small comfort to the sentimental patriot. To those who 
think of Webster only as the conservative spokesman of vested 
interests, this book will come as a revelation. While the benef- 
icence of private property was the foundation stone of the 
structure of his economic thought, he was as firm as any liberal 
in his belief that the happiness of the state was based upon its 
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wide distribution, and strongly as he might hold to individual- 
ism, he did not hesitate in the conflict between the community 
and the individual to recognize the superiority of the former. 
A sincere anxiety for the general welfare made him perceive 
the anti-social activities of the men of great property as well as 
those of other groups. Carey’s book is competent and valuable 
as far as it goes. The economist may be satisfied with a mere 
compilation and criticism of Webster’s theories, but the histori- 
an wishes that the study had been carried a step farther, and the 
theories had been more fully interwoven with the interesting 
background of the time and with Webster’s own life and con- 
tacts which contributed to form these ideas. His economic 
thought did not mystically appear out of thin air. 


Harotp U. FauLKner. 


The American Colonies, 1492-1750. A Study of their Politi- 
cal, Economic and Social Development. By Marcus W. 
Jernegan. Epochs of American History, Volume I. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1929. Pp. xxxiii, 
457- Maps. $1.60.) 


In the modernization of the useful Epochs series the replac- 
ing of Thwaites’s book by this closely-packed little volume fur- 
nishes a measure of the distance we have come since 1890 in the 
scholarship and teaching of American colonial history. Thwaites 
naturally began with America and the Indian; Jernegan as in- 
evitably sketches first the European background. Seventeenth- 
century beginnings engrossed the older writer’s interest; five 
chapters sufficed for the eighteenth century. In his longer man- 
ual Jernegan has reserved over two hundred pages— almost 
half his book—for the period after 1689. Thwaites’s three 
chapters on social and economic conditions, no doubt inspired by 
Eggleston’s then recent essays, forecast a tendency which, hap- 
pily, has continued. In the new book six of the fifteen chapters 
are so labelled. But Thwaites gave no place to imperial policies 
and the institutions of colonial control. On the other hand, he 
spread a larger canvas of America, for he wrote also of New 
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France, and even, in one rather perfunctory chapter, of “Other 
English North American Colonies,” including the West Indies. 
Jernegan has been least modern in restricting his survey to the 
“original thirteen.” 

Professor Jernegan’s handbook exhibits merits which belong 
to the series and the type, and others which are due to his own 
bias towards social and intellectual history. The narrative has 
been reduced to a minimum to make place for excellent topi- 
cal studies of broader aspects of colonial life: of imperial rela- 
tions, land, labor, immigration (admirably handled), com- 
merce, speculation, schools and education, morals, and the like. 
Though movement perhaps suffers by this method, and there is 
occasional repetition, the author has succeeded in his intention 
“to set forth those factors, forces, and events that produced a 
new colonial society, different from that of England.” By his 
stress upon development in all these matters he has avoided the 
danger of producing a purely static description of colonial con- 
ditions. He has used a comparative method to good purpose to 
exhibit the likenesses as well as the contrasts between sections. 
The chapters on New England are among the best. He has not 
overstressed those aspects of New England popularly labelled 
Puritan. He avoids, indeed, the opposite extremes of the filio- 
pietistic school and of certain newer writers. But one wonders 
why toleration is reckoned one of the original Puritan tenets 
(p. 180), only abandoned for reasons peculiar to the situation 
of Massachusetts (p. 130)? Here and there Jernegan has made 
suggestive comparisons of parallel European and American 
tendencies, as in his treatment of the Great Awakening, of 
rationalism, of philanthropy, and, broadly, of colonial culture. 
This is one of the most promising avenues by which future stu- 
dents may complete our understanding of colonial society as a 
continuing response to Old World influences, as well as to the 
forces, largely negative, of a frontier environment. 

A capital feature of the series is here admirably developed in 
the provision with each chapter of references to sources, general 
works, and an impressive number of articles and monographs. 
Of course every specialist will detect gaps in the bibliog- 
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raphies and in the text. This reviewer regrets the omission 
from the references in Chapter XII of Buffinton’s articles on 
the northern frontier, as well as other recent studies of the 
southern border — especially since this chapter, very successful 
in its picture of farming expansion into the interior, is less sat- 
isfactory on the frontiers of international conflict. Certainly 
the statements regarding the preponderant interest of the 
French among the Indians (pp. 37, 332), and the less domi- 
neering Indian policy of the English (p. 34), require modifi- 
cation. The list of readings on colonial architecture is meagre 
and omits the name of Fiske Kimball; in the index “Archi- 
tecture” leads only to a disappointing cross-reference. 

The broad range of the book and its solid scholarship will 
ensure its use by many teachers who prefer a text-book which is 
essentially a manual. In a later edition several misprints and 
misstatements will naturally be corrected. Hakluyt’s Discourse 
on Western Planting was not published contemporaneously (p. 
43). Barbados appears throughout as the Barbados; Celeron de 
Blainville (on p. 328) as Bienville: both common errors. It is 
surprising to find mention of West Florida in a document cited 
as written “about 1750” (p. 320). Oswego was established in 
1727 (p. 334). Surely the pseudo-archaic form “ye” (pp. 316, 
342) belongs only to the signboard of tea-room or antique 


“shoppe.” V. W. Crane. 


Gravestones of Early New England and the Men Who Made 
Them—16 53-1800. By Harriette Merrifield Forbes. ( Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. Pp. 
130. Illus. $5.00.) 


Mrs. Forbes has gathered together in this book the results of 
what must have been a prolonged and patient investigation, 
carried out not only in old archives and town histories but along 
the country lanes of at least four New England States. Al- 
though chiefly concerned with the men who made the grave- 
stones of Puritan times, she devotes a chapter to their “symbol- 
ism,” another to the “spirit of the gravestone,” and a third to 
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the raw materials of slate and granite and sandstone. Most of 
her illustrations are taken from the region near Boston, but she 
has also explored in Connecticut, Vermont, and Rhode Island 
— though not, apparently, in the British Isles, from which many 
of the earliest New England designs necessarily came. Her 
book has nothing to say about epitaphs but is confined to a far 
more important and novel topic, the sculptures with which early 
American headstones were adorned. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing about this valuable book is 
that it presents the first extended treatment of its topic ever 
made. In the graveyards of New England the rude outlines of 
our early religious and cultural history have long been spread 
where he who ran might read, but Mrs. Forbes is the ~ st to 
record any considerable part of what may be deciphered from 
them. Her work must be regarded as that of a pioneer in a new 
and absorbing field of historical study. Considered as such, it 
is creditably done, and in a way to whet the enthusiasm of 
others. Final and authoritative it does not pretend to be, and 
perhaps its best effect will be to call forth a more thoughtful if 
not a more elaborate book on the same topic. 

Mrs. Forbes sees and says that “in the carvings of the grave- 
stones, often very beautiful, always thoughtful, we meet the 
most characteristic expression of the Puritan as artist.” She is 
aware also that these gravestones “are the only things now re- 
maining which the men and women of two hundred years ago 
would recognize.” What she does not see, or does not help her 
reader to understand, is that the slow changes of style in New 
England headstones reveal and illustrate with startling vivid- 
ness the changes in Puritan thought and feeling about death and 
the future life. Beautiful as they often are, interesting as is the 
abundant lore Mrs. Forbes has collected about their makers, it 
is by virtue of this graphic representation of inward change that 
the gravestones of New England deserve the historian’s atten- 
tion. The record was made irregularly, early styles lingering 
on in the remoter towns for generations after they had been 
superseded elsewhere, and yet it can be read, by the use of pa- 
tience and caution, with confidence in the results. The gradual 
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mitigation of the Calvinistic pre-occupation with death may be 
studied more fruitfully here than in any other field. Grave- 
stones that belong to what Barrett Wendell called “the Heroic 
Age” insist exclusively upon decay and corruption, the symbolic 
carvings suggesting little hope of a glorious resurrection; but as 
the decades pass, the death’s head acquires more and more the 
look of a cherub and the cross-bones give place to wings. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century the horror of death is so 
far subordinated that portraits of the deceased not unlike those 
to be seen on tombstones of the ancient world occur frequently. 
Later still, perhaps under French influence, the cinerary urn and 
cypress which were never used by early Puritans because of their 
pagar. rigin, swept aside for a time most of the Christian sym- 
bols. 

Mrs. Forbes does not trace this curious evolution, and neither 
does she appear to have seen that the gravestones of New Eng- 
land went through a beautifully typical art-development from 
simple to complex. She provides the materials, however, that 
will assist a later student in such investigations. Her one hun- 
dred and eighty photographs illustrate admirably all the main 
types of Puritan tombstones, and her studies of the long-forgot- 
ten men who carved these stones— men who may be called 
without exaggeration or sentimentality the first American art- 
ists — deserve both gratitude and praise. 


ObELL SHEPARD. 


Thomas Sergeant Perry. By John T. Morse, Jr. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. Pp. 188. 
$3.50.) 

Letters of Thomas Sergeant Perry. Selected, with an Intro- 
duction by Edwin Arlington Robinson. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1929. Pp. 255. $3.00.) 


“In seventy or eighty years a Man may have a deep Crest of 
the World, know what it is, what it can afford, and what ’tis 
to have been a Man.” Thomas Sergeant Perry realized, I be- 
lieve, more fully than most men in the span of his eighty odd 
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years just what this “deep Crest of the World,” both the sweet 
and the bitter, the ugly and the lovely, is. Outwardly, at all 
events, his life was uneventful and inactive enough. But the 
richness and the abounding activity of his inner life were a con- 
tinual source of wonder to all who knew him. He had the air 
of a great traveller about him— but not of the mere vulgar 
globe-trotter. He was a traveller in all the curious regions of 
the mind and whether he paused for polished pleasantry, for 
easy and graceful exchange of polite commonplace, for caustic 
retort, or for the longer and more engrossing passages of hu- 
man conversation or discussion, he had always about him this 
sense of a great traveller, of one who was always distinctly 
about some remote business of his own. Intolerant naturally of 
fools and bores, whether in the world of books or of men, he 
was always courteous and forbearing toward all who were hon- 
estly, if stupidly, themselves, and he possessed to a rare degree 
the gift of personal charm, so that it was a privilege to accept 
his correction. He retained to his dying day, for example, a 
horror of vulgar and slipshod language which amounted to a 
mania on the subject of Americanisms, and many of his friends 
must have caught his contagious shudder of disgust for such ex- 
pressions as “gotten” for “got” and the even more inexcusable 
“back of” for “behind.” His relish of life, like his relish of 
favorite authors like Tchekov and Aristophanes, expressed in 
terms of the most rapturous pessimism and gloom, sent one away 
from him exhilarated and refreshed. Somehow he always made 
the optimist, the sanguine man, the idealist, seem frightfully 
cbvious and stupid, humorless, and coarse and blind. His highest 
praise for man or book was “intelligent,” and to find one such 
book or one such man made an otherwise black and disappoint- 
ing world worth while. It was perhaps the lack of this intelli- 
gence that lurked like secret poison in the old wound dealt him 
by the rank injustice of his treatment at Harvard, when he was 
young. Those of us who were, after all, in the position almost 
of grandsons to Mr. Perry, tried always to convince him (though 
indirectly of course, for he never referred to this unjust treat- 
ment) that a growing and more progressive Harvard would to- 
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day have paid to retain him rather then let him go. He lived 
beyond the reach of that purely Puritan prejudice, and I hope 
that in the end he realized this. 

The two books about Mr. Perry, Mr. Morse’s admirable 
Memoir and Mr. Robinson’s edition of Selected Letters, are, 
so far as they go, Mr. Perry himself. They supplement one an- 
other beautifully and show in as it were brilliant, fragmentary 
arcs what the complete and amazing circumference of his per- 
sonality itself was. Mr. Morse’s record is that of an old and in- 
timate friend told with sympathy and insight and reinforced 
throughout with telling and entertaining quotations from Mr. 
Perry’s letters to him. Mr. Robinson’s book is a selection from 
further letters to Mr. Morse and from letters to others, with an 
introduction, an exquisite “character” or “portrait” of Mr. 
Perry in a seventeenth-century sense. It is indeed difficult to 
exaggerate the value of these two books in their free and ample 
presentation of one who was a man in a thousand in the rather 
thinly cultivated field of American critical opinion. His most 
conspicuous intellectual quality was wit, whether by wit we 
mean the somewhat precise attribute of his own beloved eight- 
eenth century, or that more subtle, fundamental and pervasive 
quality which the writers of the seventeenth century meant by 
wit, or even indeed our own more superficial meaning of the 
word. Added to this, Mr. Perry retained a wonderfully nice 
sense of suspended judgment, of fair-mindedness and fair-play 
in life no less than in letters. To have known him was a privi- 
lege. Even to the end there was no sense of age. He followed 
eagerly the course of contemporary literature, English, French, 
German, or Russian, as eagerly as he re-read the great litera- 
tures of the past. 

In recommending these two books — and one must read both, 
for they in no sense repeat each other —one can do no better 
than to quote from Henry James’s Notes of a Son and Brother 
his affectionate description of his lifelong friend. It is a just 
and seemly tribute: 


Our friend T. S. Perry, of Newport birth and unintermitted breed- 
ing, with whom we were to live so much in years to come, and who 
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was then on the eve of entering Harvard — his face already unin- 
terruptedly turned to that love of letters, that practice of them by 
dauntless and inordinate, though never at all vulgarly resonant, ab- 
sorption which was to constitute in itself the most disinterested of 
careers, I had myself felt him from the first an exemplary, at once, 
and a discouraging friend; he had let himself loose in the world of 
books, pressed and roamed through the most various literatures and 
the most voluminous authors, with a stride that, as it carried him be- 
yond all view, left me dismayed and helpless at the edge of the forest, 
where I listened wistfully but unemulously to the far off crash from 
within of his felled timber, the clearing of whole spaces of periods 
shelf by shelf or great tree by tree. 
James McLane. 


Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals. By Oscar Laighton. (An- 
dover, Massachusetts: The Andover Press. 1929. Pp. 167. 
$2.00.) 


This is the autobiography of a brother of Celia Thaxter, and 
incidentally a history of the Isles of Shoals as a summer resort. 
Abounding in nautical phraseology and Yankee humor, it is as 
refreshing a book of reminiscences as one is likely to encounter. 
Furthermore, it is unconsciously poetic: the coming of spring 
to the islands, the note of the song sparrow, the nesting of the 
blackbird, and many a sunrise and sunset stirred emotions in Mr. 
Laighton which he transmits to the reader with singular felic- 
ity. And it might be added that the personality of the author 
shining through every page is not the least attractive aspect of 
his book. 

Thomas B. Laighton, the father of Celia, Oscar, and Cedric, 
was a voluntary exile from the mainland of New Hampshire. 
Defeated as a candidate for governor of the state— by means 
which he considered unfair—he gave up positions of honor 
and trust in Portsmouth and became the keeper of the light- 
house on the Isles of Shoals. This was in the autumn of 1839, 
and one infers that he never again set foot on continental New 
Hampshire soil. At that time Oscar was an infant in arms, and 
though the islands are only ten miles from the shore he was a 
boy of sixteen before he had any contact with the mainland. 
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Now and then a city person visited the lighthouse. One of these, 
Levi Lincoln Thaxter, was forced to spend several days on the 
Isles of Shoals. This incident had far-reaching consequences. 
After an interval Thaxter returned and spent the winter in the 
Laighton household. Each summer thereafter friends of his 
came in increasing numbers until the lighthouse-keeper was 
persuaded that there was sufficient demand for a hotel. In 1848 
he opened the Appledore House and became a hotel proprietor. 
For the next thirty years, and perhaps longer, the Isles of Shoals 
attracted the literati, if not the fashion, of Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia; and one gets the impression that socially 
these islands were the Mount Desert of the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century. In the eighties and nineties the spell of 
the Isles of Shoals seems to have weakened, but early in the 
twentieth century a band of zealous Unitarians revived interest 
in the region by holding summer meetings on Star Island. This 
practice led to the purchase of that island by the Unitarians, who 
now share its benefits with their Congregational brethren. 

This history is the background of Mr. Laighton’s unique 
narrative. In the foreground many figures pass to and fro. 
Some are fishermen, some sailors, some artists, some men and 
women well known in the world of letters. Many of the epi- 
sodes and incidents are trivial, but all are interesting — espe- 
cially those in which Celia Thaxter played a part. In the author 
one sees almost inevitably the New Hampshire counterpart of 
John Gilley, and wishes that President Eliot’s friend might 
have written of the old days at Mount Desert as Mr. Laighton 
has of his beloved Isles of Shoals. 

LawrENCE SHAw Mayo. 


The Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge. (New York: Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation. 1929. Pp. 247. Illus. $3.00.) 


It is easy to be unkind to Calvin Coolidge, for a number of 
persons quite superior to aspirations to the White House have 
shown us how and why. These were not all enemies, by any 
means: in fact Mr. Coolidge might wax bitter were he ever to 
become aware of the contempt for himself as a man often ex- 
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pressed by the very people whose well-being he tried to serve 
with faith and caution. Now that the Coolidges threaten to be- 
come something of a literary problem, the sneers are apt to be 
noticeable. Even friends are puzzled by what seems a curious 
want of discretion and dignity; hostile critics think back to that 
cowboy costume in the Black Hills. 

Having told the story of his career in a plain old-fashioned 
way, Mr. Coolidge possibly will not object to a plain old- 
fashioned method of judging his book: what did he try to do; 
how has he done it; was it worth doing? A fair use of his own 
words is in order: first, then, as to his purpose: 


My progress has been slow and toilsome, with little about it that was 
brilliant, or spectacular, the result of persistent and painstaking work, 
which gave it a foundation that was solid. I trust that in making this 
record of my own thoughts and feelings in relation to it, which neces- 
sarily bristles with the first personal pronoun, I shall not seem to be 
overestimating myself, but simply relating experiences which I hope 
may prove to be an encouragement to others in their struggles to im- 
prove their place in the world. 


As a record of success at improving one’s place in the world 
this autobiography is correct and ample; the very incomplete- 
ness of it is important for reading the character of the author. 
Mr. Coolidge refers frequently to his life-long habit of being 
prepared, of being patient —to his faculty of waiting for what 
he wanted and using what he got. What he omits to dwell on 
is a startling series of accidents, finally called “Coolidge luck.” 
These extend all the way from the women’s crusade which re- 
moved Senator Greenwood from the succession in Massachu- 
setts, through the sulking of Hiram Johnson, down to the death 
of Harding, and the futile rivalry of McAdoo and Smith for 
the prize they destroyed. When he does consider the “lottery of 
life,” he is less skeptical than Edward Gibbon: 

Even after passing through the Presidential office, it still remains a 
great mystery. Why one person is selected for it and many others are 
rejected can not be told. Why people respond as they do to its in- 
fluence seems to be beyond inquiry. Any man who has been placed in 
the White House can not feel that it is the result of his own exer- 
tions or his own merit. Some power outside and beyond him becomes 
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manifest through him. As he contemplates the workings of his office, 
he comes to realize with an increasing sense of humility that he is but 
an instrument in the hands of God. 


Perhaps it is only wicked to think of Frank Pierce, Warren 
Harding, and Salmon Portland Chase. 

The style of his book is a clash of inconsistent good and bad. 
In writing of his youth, of his first home in the hills, of what 
he really feels, Mr. Coolidge is often effective: 

It was a hard but wholesome life, under which the people suffered 


many privations and enjoyed many advantages, without any clear 
realization of the existence of either of them. 


—or one sentence from his description of the funeral of his 
mother: “We laid her away in the blustering snows of March.” 
Mr. Coolidge likes short sentences, often indiscreetly, for the 
terseness of politicians is the seed of platitude. His addiction to 
the passive voice is a positive vice, as for instance: “A large 
amount was learned from George Harvey, Ambassador to 
Engiand, concerning the European situation.” (One can hear 
the ex-ambassador groan from his grave, for the sage of 
Peacham could write.) With unconscious humor he refers to 
presidential decisions as “irreparable,” uses the expression “over- 
did the operation,” and fails to make his proof-reader determine 
whether “can not” is one word or two. His characteristic para- 
graph closes with a flat-footed statement as imposing as the 
Selah of the Psalms. 

According to Mr. Coolidge the man who influenced him 
most next to his father was Professor Garman, who taught 
philosophy at Amherst. Now any pedagogue to whom “was 
given the power which took his class up into a high mountain of 
spiritual life and left them alone with God,” certainly earned 
his salary, wherever he might be, but Garman could do even 
more: 


Above all we were taught to follow the truth whithersoever it might 
lead. We were warned that this would oftentimes be very difficult 
and result in much opposition, for there would be many who were not 
going that way, but if we pressed on steadfastly it was sure to yield 
the peaceable fruits of the mind. It does. 


He was constantly reminding us that-the spirit was willing but the 
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flesh was strong, but that nevertheless, if we would continue stead- 
fastly to think on these things we would be changed from glory to 
glory through increasing intellectual and moral power. He was right. 


And the substance of this book is as inconsistent as the style, 
for after whole pages of oblique groping among men and deeds, 
there will occur the punctuation of a sentence startling in its 
shrewdness and simplicity. Three comments are cases in point, 
the first on the Cabinet, the second on the Congress, and the 
third on the White House mind: 


There never ought to be and never were marked differences of 
opinion in my Cabinet. As their duties were not to advise each other, 
but to advise the President, they could not disagree among themselves. 
The political mind is the product of men in public life who have been 
twice spoiled. They have been spoiled with praise and they have been 
spoiled with abuse. 

It is difficult for men in high office to avoid the malady of self-delu- 
sion. They are always surrounded by worshippers. They are constantly 
and for the most part sincerely, assured of their greatness. 


Finally, the value of this book is obvious. Americans who are 
curious about their countrymen ought to buy it, and read it, and 
think it over with some care. This autobiography is a fitting 
complement to Up to Now, with which circumstances invite 
comparison and the query as to which philosophy forecasts our 
future. Even the illustrations are a revelation in each case, and 
two of those chosen by Mr. Coolidge deserve special mention: 
one of his mother, showing an exquisitely beautiful woman, 
and another of himself at three, already amazingly separate in 
expression. 

Two facts not mentioned ought to be remarked on, both of 
them astounding statements. During the campaign of 1924 
Mr. Coolidge declared that the vital issue was “whether 
America will allow itself to be degraded into a Communistic 
and Socialistic state, or whether it will remain American.” 
Again, on January 6, 1928, after brokers’ loans had increased 
during December, $341,071,018 to the grand total of $4,- 
432,907,321, the Associated Press reported that the President 
thought that the “increase in brokers’ loans is not large enough 
to cause unfavorable comment.” After fifteen months in the 
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White House was Mr. Coolidge actually ignorant of the dif- 
ference between Communists and Socialists and the issues of 
that election — such as they were; in 1928 was he incapable of 
seeing the narrow gulf between puff and property? 

Ever since I was in Amherst College I have remembered how 
Garman told his class in philosophy that if they would go along with 
events and have the courage and industry to hold to the main stream, 


without being washed ashore by the immaterial cross currents, they 
would some day be men of power. 


Perhaps Mr. Coolidge did know better, after all. 


Stewart MircHeEL.t. 


The War of Independence, American Phase: A History of the 
American Republic, Volume II. By Claude H. Van Tyne. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. 
Pp. 518. $5.00.) 


In this work, to be completed in four volumes, Professor Van 
Tyne is undertaking the most elaborate history of the Revolu- 
tion, by an American, since Bancroft’s volumes appeared. It is 
true that there are other recent general surveys of the period, 
notably the third volume of Professor Channing’s History of 
the United States, and the Struggle for American Independence 
by Sydney George Fisher. But, valuable as these are, something 
more is needed. Although the American Revolution is one of 
the most important and dramatic periods of American history, 
so far no such brilliant, thorough-going study has been made of 
it as Henry Adams’s History of the United States from 1801 to 
1817, or the volumes of James Ford Rhodes on the United 
States since 1850. Not only is the desirability of such a study 
evident, but the materials for it are available. During the last 
few years, thanks to the energy of the Library of Congress in 
this country and of the Historical Manuscripts Commission in 
England, literally stores of sources, either in print or in tran- 
script, have been opened to historians. Then, too, the invaluable 
collections of source material in such private collections as the 
William L. Clements Library in Michigan — upon which Pro- 
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fessor Van Tyne has drawn heavily — and the Huntington Li- 
brary in California are placed at the disposal of qualified 
scholars. As though all this were not enough, the output of mon- 
ographs on selected aspects of this period is almost bewildering, 
both in quantity and in variety. 

Professor Van Tyne has his project half completed now, so 
that it is possible to evaluate the work, in the light of the oppor- 
tunity and the need. This second volume covers the first three 
years of the war, up to the French alliance of 1778. At the 
start it must be admitted that this particular volume lacks some 
of the characteristics of a broad, comprehensive history. It is 
rather a collection of essays, or better, perhaps, an analysis of 
parts of the Revolutionary movement, very readable to be sure, 
but hardly a study of the Revolution as a whole. This impres- 
sion of the monographic character of the work, due partly to 
the detailed treatment of some topics and the complete omission 
of others, is heightened by the author’s arrangement. For ex- 
ample, in his first four chapters he discusses the affair of April 
19, 1775, and its consequences, carrying the narrative down to 
the evacuation of Boston nearly a year later. This first unit, 
covering the New England phase of the war, deals briefly with 
the opening of the second Continental Congress, the appoint- 
ment of Washington as commander-in-chief, and the military 
movements around Boston. This portion of the work is fol- 
lowed by excellent chapters, some of the best in the book, on 
British and American preparedness, on the British efforts to 
secure mercenaries from Europe, and on the divided state of 
public opinion in England. Then, after all this, the author goes 
back to 1774 and 1775 once more, and traces the course of the 
rebellion in the other sections of the country, almost as though 
these occurrences had little, if any, connection with the activity 
in New England. 

Because of the author’s use of such bodies of new material as 
the Clinton, Germain, and Greene papers, and his researches in 
British and French archives, readers might expect, if not new 
facts, at least new points of view, or enlightening explanations. 
The volume does contain much that is new; but chiefly in the 
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form of brief quotations from the sources. These abound in 
every chapter, and they serve to bring vividness and sparkle 
to the narrative. But the book is noticeably wanting in the care- 
fully pondered conclusions which are to be expected from a 
life-long student of the period. 

With one exception the work is well done, so far as the au- 
thor has permitted himself to go. But the account of the early 
diplomatic negotiations with France leaves much to be desired. 
The facts given are not full enough to make Silas Deane’s 
work clear, and Arthur Lee’s place in the scheme of things is 
not defined at all. Although it is possible at least to state plainly 
such conclusions as the available evidence makes possible, Pro- 
fessor Van Tyne leaves this subject in darkness. He does, it is 
true, devote an indifferent page to Deane’s place in history, but 
he renders even this useless by one single sentence: “At best the 
twilight of dubiety has settled on his [Deane’s] reputation, and 
one wonders lazily whether he was a patriot or a traitor” 
(p. 479). Lazy wonder is entirely permissible after all the 
available evidence has been brought to bear upon a given prob- 
lem, but when called into play at an earlier stage, it does not 
help greatly in the writing of definitive histories. 


RaLpeH Votney Harwow. 


Emerson, The Wisest American. By Phillips Russell. (New 
York: Brentano’s. 1929. Pp. 320. $5.00.) 


The title of Mr. Russell’s book is perhaps a little delusive. 
He is aware that Emerson is not a philosopher; or that he is so 
only “in the sense that he is a lover of sophos” (for sophos, 
read sophia). “Scarcely any of Emerson’s ideas were new. . . 
His power lay in the novel force, the fresh turn, that he gave 
to very ancient wisdom” (p. 303). The “fresh turn” was di- 
rected towards three objects. In the first place, Emerson, hav- 
ing dethroned the idols of Calvinism and Unitarianism, “which 
were gods of activity,” “strove to substitute ideas on (read of? ) 
which the emphasis was on Being rather than Doing.” “Emer- 
son’s second endeavor was to substitute monism for what had 
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been a crippling dualism in American life and philosophy.” He 
“assumed the task, thirdly, of urging the advance of that Young 
America in which he ardently believed” —he cut the cable 
from the European shore. Too much, I think, is made of 
the cable-cutting; and indeed Mr. Russell notices himself that 
the “cultural break with Europe” “was never complete.” In 
fact, Emerson owes that high place which he properly has in the 
literature of the world precisely to the circumstance that, to a 
European reader, he seems, of all American writers, the least 
American. Of no other American writer do the roots go so 
deep into the culture of England and Germany. As for 
Emerson’s philosophic monism, I do not think that Mr. Russell 
is really much interested in it. What does interest him is the 
emphasis of Emerson’s thought “upon Being rather than Do- 
ing”; and what interests him still more is Emerson’s life con- 
ceived as Being rather than Doing. His book is primarily a biog- 
raphy, and not a study either philosophical or literary. He has 
wished to give a living picture of Emerson the Man. Yet the 
book is not only not about “Emerson, the wisest American,” 
it is not even about Emerson the Man as that phrase might nat- 
urally be taken. It is about Emerson the spiritual Being. “In 
literature,” Mr. Russell writes, “he was our only Olympian, 
and all criticism of his precepts must appear niggardly in the 
light of his personal splendor.” What he said or how he acted 
in any given circumstances appears to be of small account be- 
side the luminous beauty of his life. 

Of this only American Olympian Mr. Russell’s book gives 
a picture which is executed with considerable art; he has trans- 
ferred to his canvas something of the “luminous beauty” of the 
life which he paints. So far as I am able to judge, the book does 
not offer new biographical material. Now and again it sets old 
material in new relations. What is said, for example, about 
Martin Gay, in section VIII of the first Part, seems to me to 
give new and true relations to certain passages of Emerson’s 
journals, and to one of his essays. At least to me, the direction 
given to these passages is new; and what Mr. Russell says has 
the reserve proper to a difficult subject. The advances of Being 
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which Mr. Russell’s book records are, for the most part, given 
by means of extracts from Emerson’s journals and quotations 
from his Works. In the choice and arrangement of these Mr. 
Russell shows excellent judgment; and from first to last his 
book is readable. 

Towards the end of his story his interest perhaps flags a lit- 
tle; and what he calls “the Silver Years” look rather drab. 
Some parts of the Life show a certain warp from over-emphasis 
—everywhere, it may be, Mr. Russell is too anxious to make 
his narrative lively, hunting a too swift succession of fine mo- 
ments. He is too eager also to write well, indulging often 
unnecessary duplication of phrase (“Emerson’s life was as 
transparent as glass, as clear as spring water,” etc.). The book, 
it may be added, owes a great deal of its readable quality to Mr. 
Russell’s quick eye for fine sayings. Dr. Ezra Ripley, preaching 
an obituary sermon on Mr. N. F., was not ashamed to arraign 
Providence in this sentence: “Mr. N. F. is dead, and I expect 
to hear of the death of Mr. B. — it is cruel to separate old peo- 
ple from their wives in this cold weather.” Emerson himself, 
when his mother died, put the lesson of it in a memorable ut- 
terance: “It is very necessary that we should have mothers — 
we that read and write — to keep us from becoming paper.” No 
page of Mr. Russell’s book but is rich in fine sayings of this 
kind. Some that are new to me will be old to other persons; 
but it must be a very well-stored memory to which a good many 


are not new. H. W. Garrop. 


The Real Founders of New England. By Charles Knowles 
Bolton. (Boston: F. W. Faxon Company. 1929. Pp. xiv, 
192. Illus. $3.50.) 


There can be few if any episodes in the history of any na- 
tion that have been subjected to the interminable and minute 
historical examination accorded for several generations of 
scholars to the founding of New England. However such 
scholars may differ in attitude or disagree upon minutiae, there 
has been no disagreement upon the broad and simple outlines of 
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the opening paragraph of the story. In a word, they have all 
agreed that before 1620 there had been explorers and fishermen 
visiting the coast and a few scattered settlements of a permanent 
character made by either individual pioneers or small groups. 
With the coming of the large and important Plymouth group 
in 1620 the story entered upon a new and much more significant 
phase, and with the establishment of the Massachusetts Com- 
pany and its colony of several thousand well-equipped settlers 
from 1628 to 1630, the work of the “founding” was com- 
pleted. Mr. Bolton has undertaken to upset this view of the 
process. In his opinion the “real founders” were not the hun- 
dred or so who at Plymouth first proved that a body of colo- 
nists could establish a self-sustaining community of importance 
in the new land, or the thousands who in three or four years es- 
tablished the self-governing colony of Massachusetts Bay but 
the scattered traders and fishermen who dwelt anywhere along 
the coast except at those two localities. 

Mr. Bolton has not unearthed a single new fact to sustain 
his revolutionary thesis. Every one which he cites may be found 
in the pages, thumbed by thousands of historians and ancestor- 
hunters, of the works of C. F. Adams, Thornton, Bradford, 
Hubbard, Young, and the rest of the well-known list. It is true 
that Mr. Bolton gives a wider range to imagination and in- 
ference than has been customary. Ne German cookie is fuller 
of caraway seeds than is this author’s text of such words as “it 
seems to me possible,” “if we may judge,” “possibly,” “it does not 
require much imagination,” “let us imagine,” “it is probable,” 
and so on. The author’s method has been to make use of long 
known facts and by imaginatively embroidering these to give a 
new, and in my opinion, an utterly unwarranted twist to the 
whole story. He has attempted to perform his difficult task of 
making us believe that New England was not founded by the 
usually accepted Pilgrims and Puritans by greatly enlarging the 
material and spiritual importance of the scattered traders, fisher- 
men, and “Old Planters,” who, he claims, were “the leaven” 
of all New England. In this, he appears to have placed his re- 
liance rather upon his imagination than upon the recorded facts. 
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For example, when he alleges that even before the voyage 
of Gosnold in 1602 “we see the harbors and rivers alive with 
shipping,” we can only say that we regret we do not. His ef- 
fort to make it appear that the New England coast was a thriv- 
ing, bustling place before 1620 carries no conviction. He him- 
self narrates that it was only in 1607 that Cape Cod was dis- 
covered not to be an island, surely an odd fact if there were a 
thriving population carrying on coastwise trade. To say that un- 
til 1625 Damaris Cove was “the chief maritime port of New 
England” and that by 1622 “it was a typical commercial sea- 
port on a miniature scale” is to give a false impression, in spite 
of the saving clause of the “miniature scale.” Not content with 
listing the actual known settlements of individuals or groups, 
Mr. Bolton quotes at length (and approvingly) Colonel Banks’s 
efforts to prove the existence of others, such as one on Monhegan 
Island in 1618. It is incomprehensible to him that Captain Ro- 
croft and some of his crew should have spent the winter there, 
when they might have gone to the mainland twenty miles away 
and stayed “perhaps with friendly natives” unless there were 
people, houses, and supplies on the island, although the author 
has already told us that the natives were “cruel and tempera- 
mental” and that they had enslaved and tortured some ship- 
wrecked Frenchmen. There may have been many reasons why 
Rocroft and his men stayed on the island, but even if there 
were a settlement on it, the very existence of which has to be 
doubtfully inferred, it was not by such hypothetical settlers 
that New England was founded in any real sense, nor even by 
the better attested ones. 

If we can not find ourselves convinced that the scattered set- 
tlers before 1620 had laid any such broad and deep foundations 
for the material structure of the State as to be called its founders, 
neither are we any more so by Mr. Bolton’s effort to place such 
men as Lyford and Oldham in the niches formerly occupied by 
the Bradfords and Winthrops. I have always had rather a sneak- 
ing fondness for the picturesque old trader, but to claim that 
he was one of the founders is to turn history into whimsy. That 
all the first comers, good and bad, played their part on the stage 
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and did a certain amount of useful pioneering work, may be 
admitted. We owe them all a deep debt —to the substantial 
for the good that they did and to the riff-raff for their deviltry. 
Without men of the sort of Sir Christopher Gardiner and 
Thomas Morton, Gent., the first decade of the real founding of 
New England would be as insufferable as Paradise Lost without 
the devil; but, as historians and not poets, we must be careful not 
to let our interest in the devil run away with us, and if, in addi- 
tion, we try to give the devil wings, we have lost our poetry 
without attaining to history. “The first settlers,” all these peo- 
ple were, though not “the real founders,” and we can thank 
Mr. Bolton for useful and well compiled lists of them and their 
habitations in two appendices to his volume. We know most of 
them only by slight reference and much surmise. It is not thus 
with the real founders, and to transpose their roles is to pass 
through the Looking-Glass and read our history with Alice. 


James TrusLow Apams. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Comenius and the Indians of New England, by Robert Fitz- 
gibbon Young, is a pamphlet of twenty-seven pages which can 
be purchased for three shillings, from the School of Slavonic 
Studies, 40 Torrington Square, London, W. C.1. The ques- 
tion whether Comenius, the founder of modern education, was 
asked to become President of Harvard College has been ex- 
haustively but inconclusively investigated by Mr. Albert Mat-~- 
thews in the Publications of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, vol xxi. Comenius’s connection with the Indians is 
still more elusive. It depends largely on a passage in his Via 
Lucis (1668), which Mr. Young interprets to mean that Com- 
enius was invited to London in 1641 in order to confer about 
the propagation of the gospel among the Indians, with certain 
theologians and bishops, who apparently wanted his advice on 
the language difficulty. There are a few later allusions to the 
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Indian missionary in his writings, but none that prove any con- 
nection of his with the work. One statement in a letter of 1655 
-“speramus plenam de successu classis nostrae in America” prob- 
ably refers to a class at Harvard, where his Janua Linguarum 
was used as a text-book. S.E.M 


A Guide to the Principal Sources for Early American History 
(1600-1800) in the City of New York. By Evarts B. 
Greene and Richard B. Morris. (New York: The Colum- 
bia University Press. 1929. Pp. xxv, 357. $7-50.) 


For many years the Carnegie Institution has been publishing 
guides and bibliography to the sources of American history in 
foreign archives and libraries. Many have asked why no one 
has never done the same thing for American archives and li- 
braries. This book starts the ball rolling for the libraries and 
collections in the City of New York. Many historians of New 
England will be surprised to find what valuable manuscript 
sources relating to this section of the country have found final 
resting place in New York institutions. The Bancroft manu- 
scripts in the New York Public Library are the best known; 
the Lyons, Flint, Fitch, and other diaries are scarcely less im- 
portant for their respective periods; but the compilers of this 
book have also gone into out-of-the-way depositories and listed 
such items as log books, merchants’ correspondence, and other 
shipping manuscripts for the New England states. The guide 
is admirably arranged along lines more or less parallel to the 
Channing, Hart and Turner classic, and the introduction gives 
a valuable bibliography of the printed records of the New Eng- 
land colonies and states. S. E. M. 


Abraham Lincoln in New Hampshire. By Elwin L. Page. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. 
Pp. xii, 165. $6.50.) 

-In a limited edition, beautifully printed and full of illustra- 
tions, Mr. Page has told in minutest detail the story of Lin- 
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coln’s speaking tour in Southern New Hampshire in March, 
1860. Almost every hour of his time is accounted for, and all 
the reminiscences and traditions of his short stay are sifted. 
This is followed by an account of what the New Hampshire 
delegation did at the Chicago convention. One need not agree 
with Mr. Page’s thesis that the New Hampshire visit made Lin- 
coln president, to admit that the book is an interesting addi- 
tion to Lincolniana. S.E.M 


From his abundant store of knowledge of the navy of the 
Revolution Louis F. Middlebrook has drawn some documents 
illustrating the history of The Frigate “South Carolina.” 
(Salem: The Essex Institute. 1929. Pp. 38.) Of the frontis- 
piece, reproduced from the original water-color in possession 
of the Peabody Museum, Salem, the author remarks that “never 
before,” to his knowledge, “has a genuine Revolutionary ship 
of war picture been found or reproduced.” The narrative por- 
tion of this slender volume, which is reprinted from volume 
Ixv of the Essex Institute Historical Collections, is badly writ- 


— J. P. B. 


In The Life and Times of Richard Derby, Merchant of 
Salem, 1712-1783 (Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1929. 
Pp. 116), James Duncan Phillips has traced the career of the 
first of the great merchants of the house of Derby, with the 
necessary background of colonial Salem, but does not appear 
to have drawn upon any new or unprinted sources of informa- 
tion. 


The Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society for 
1927-1928, Volume LXI, contain “Benefit of Clergy in the 
American Criminal Law” by Arthur Lyon Cross; “Forged 
Lincoln Letters” by Worthington C. Ford, “A Pleading of 
William Leddra, 1659,” and an important contribution from 
the Knox Papers on Henry Knox’s book trade in Boston, 1771- 
1774, both edited by Mr. Ford; “Scotch Prisoners Deported to 
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New England,” by Colonel Charles E. Banks, and a contro- 
versy between him and S. E. Morison as to whether the Pilgrim 
Fathers came from Leyden or London; and “Impressions of 
Visiting Musicians in New England, 1849-1875” by Philip 
Hale. 


The same Society has just brought out the tenth volume of the 
Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, 
covering the years 1731-1732, the beginning of Governor 
Belcher’s administration. Beside the perennial salary dispute, 
this volume contains some important and interesting material on 
the banking experiments and the currency question. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Editors regret to announce the resignation of Mr. Law- 
rence Shaw Mayo, who has withdrawn from the Board in or- 
der to devote more time to editing Thomas Hutchinson’s The 
History of the Colony of Massachusetts-Bay, which is to be 
brought out by The Harvard University Press. 


The Editors take pleasure in announcing the election of Mr. 
Frederic Ives Carpenter, Jr., to the Board of Editors. 


The Index to Volume II is mailed to subscribers with this 
number. Copies may be obtained by writing directly to The 
Southworth Press, P. O. Box 749, Portland, Maine. 


The Bibliography of New England for 1929 will be pub- 
lished in the issue for April, 1930. 
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